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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE year that we have left behind has been a hard year and 
a difficult year, but it has not been a hopeless year. There 
1935 has been, thanks to the measure of protection 

recently afforded to British industry, a con- 
siderable revival of trade, largely in the Home market, which 
our manufacturers are recapturing from the foreigner, and 
although agriculture is suffering, yet even in this greatest 
and most depressed of our industries there is some revival. 
Much effort is needed before we can be happy about these 
grave matters. What is of more value and importance to 
this country than any other thing that has occurred since 
January, 1934, is that there has been during the past year a 
revival of the Imperial spirit. The sons of the men who were 
killed in the war are growing up, and as they take up their 
work they will help to rescue the country from the long 
degradation into which British Imperial policy has sunk. 
The cause of our unemployment is largely due to the con- 
traction and withdrawal practised by successive British 
Governments since the war. Every time we Egyptianise or 
Indianise a Civil Service or a Government we create unem- 
ployment. Every time we fail to support the British element 
in a colony we create unemployment. Every time we with- 
draw our influence from a district we create wreckage in the 
country we leave, and poverty and desolation in our own land. 
It is therefore heartening to see that in many respects the 
Conservative party is arising from its acquiescence in the 
abandonment of our Imperial Mission, and that a formidable 
group in the House of Commons is resolute in its intention to 
endeavour to keep the Indian Empire within the British 
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Empire. The main feature of our politics at home during 
the past year has been the growth and consolidation of this 
party within a party, and its increase in numbers and strength. 
The men who form it are not only joined together for the 
preservation of India, they also wish to see our Army, Navy, 
and Air Force restored to such a position that the Pax Bri- 
tannica can be maintained, and that no part of our 
Empire may fear an invasion. 


LooKING abroad, we see that we have landed Europe in the 
most frightful mess by always taking the line of least resis- 
tance. Since Peace was signed in 1919 we 
yw have yielded our thoughts to German propa- 

ganda, exercised on us through Pacifists, who 
are not always people who work for peace, and we have given 
way to German pressure on almost every point on which we 
were pressed in conference after conference. We have, in fact, 
followed the marsh lights that have danced before us over 
hidden bogs, and we have constantly stumbled and got stuck, 
and have let our friends in. We have to see that our Govern- 
ment changes its ways, and that it gets back to sanity and 
reality. The effort in life to see things as they really are is 
a great one, but it must be made. What do we want ? Peace, 
and ability to go about our lawful occasions in our Empire 
and the world. What is threatening us, and with us the world ? 
Chiefly our own lack of policy and incomprehension of world 
forces. We have allowed successive Governments—Conserva- 
tive, Socialist, and Coalition—to weaken us while they looked 
on complacently at the re-armament of Germany, at Russian 
efforts to capture our trade, and at Chinese chaos. We have 
set our old ally, Japan, on edge by the attacks made on her 
by our Pacifists, unrebuked by our Ministers. We have only 
not quarrelled with France owing to the patient understanding 
of that country of men and parties in England. The French 
know that Mr. MacDonald and those who do his bidding are 
not England, and they have waited for the better mind of this 
country to assert itself. It hasnowdoneso. Sir John Simon 
and his colleagues have been pushed from behind. British 
troops are in the Saar with an international force, and France 
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has been saved from a most invidious position. The Germans 
are now in this matter more likely to behave themselves ; all 
that they respect is force, and our troubles in Europe come from 
our having forgotten this simple fact. We do not suppose that 
our Pacifists will learn anything from recent events. They are 
not all of them anxious for peace and good will, but those who 
have been attracted by their catchwords may perhaps learn 
how little these can be relied upon to produce happy results. 


On December 4 the Council of the Conservative party met 
at the Queen’s Hall in order that Mr. Baldwin—according 
ene to his pledge—should take counsel with his 
ah party as to the course of policy to be pursued 

in India. Many Conservatives were simple 
enough to believe that this counsel-taking was to be a genuine 
affair, and that the leader wished to inform himself on the 
opinion of his followers. Wiser members of the party knew 
better. All that cajoling and intimidation could do before- 
hand to coax or bully members of Parliament had been done 
all through the year, and when the packed Joint Select 
Committee reported in favour of Home Rule, Conservatives 
were, as we knew they would be, confronted with a fatt 
accompli, and many of those who most disapprove of the 
policy were jumped into voting for it. The papers at the 
devotion of the National Government are the J'imes and the 
Daily Telegraph. They have been solidly in favour of the 
Liberal-Socialist policy of Home Rule for India ever since 
Mr. Baldwin acquiesced in it, and they have spared no efforts 
to persuade members of Parliament that this policy is right. 
They have backed up the Central Office in all its efforts to 
get Conservatives to follow their leader in this Empire- 
wrecking venture. Day after day for years, in leader after 
leader, article after article, in every tone of voice, we have 
been begged to adhere to the MacDonald-Reading policy, 
and while this steady drip was going on every Conservative 
member of Parliament was tackled by the whips, or by 
emissaries of the whips, by appeals to party loyalty, to his 
dread of Socialist policy elsewhere than in India, and in the 
case of poor men, by threats of withdrawal of financial 
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support in their constituencies. No one who has not seen 
the powerful party machine at work can realise what resistance 
to it means to a member or candidate. At the Council 
Meeting on December 4, however, 390 people were found 
to have resisted all this pressure. It was a foregone con- 
clusion that there would be a 3 to 1 majority against them. 
That 3 to 1 majority represents the people that the party 
leaders and their paid officials can reach. How about the 
country ? Is Mr. Baldwin so badly served by the Central 
Office as to believe that there are 3 to 1 Conservatives in the 
country willing to adopt the Socialist policy for India? Or 
is it a mere love of defeat—as such—that makes him seek it 
at the polls for the greatest Conservative majority that has 
ever existed ? 


THE Queen’s Hall meeting, although it did not settle the 
Indian question, probably decided the fate of the country 
; at the next election. Conservative voters 

a cl will not work to return a leader who has no 
visible principles. They have been completely 

taken in over this Indian business, and they will stay at 
home at the next election, refusing their devotion to a party 
that no longer represents their view on a major matter. One 
of the factors in the voting at the Queen’s Hall was an article 
in the Daily Telegraph by Sir Austen Chamberlain advocating 
the proposed Home Rule scheme for India. It should be 
remembered that he also recommended the Irish Treaty for 
acceptance, but he is liked, he is obviously disinterested, 
and so the Conservative leader, when he is spoofing his party, 
finds in him his strongest card. He played him on December 4, 
and Sir Austen will find out in time that he has been a powerful 
factor in the defeat of the party to which he is so much 
attached. The speech of the day at the Queen’s Hall was 
made by Lord Salisbury, whose mastery of the subject is 
complete. He was a member of the Joint Select Committee 
and, with four others, was the author of the Minority proposals. 
He moved the amendment which rejected the proposal to 
endow India with a federal constitution. He said that he 
had hardly ever met an Englishman, with Indian experience, 
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“ who thought that the White Paper would work.” He dwelt 
at length upon the vast cleavage in India. 


“There were two main religions—Mohammedan and Hindu—and 
they hated each other with most deadly hatred. . . . According to 
the Majority Report, the Mohammedans and the Hindus were divided 
into a creed register. No Mohammedan was to have the opportunity 
of voting for other than a Mohammedan M_P., and similarly with the 
Hindus. They said that was self-government ; he said it was ludicrous. 

And “when you come down to brass tacks . . . when you are 
dealing with a community of that enormous size, and you find it is 
absolutely divided up by caste and religion differences, the thing 
turns out to be impracticable.”” He reminded his audience, “‘ Once 
you have given your power away You NEVER can Get Back.” 

Speaking in favour of the Socialist policy of Home Rule for 
India were Mr. Amery and Sir Austen Chamberlain. Both 
of them were members of Mr. Lloyd George’s Government 
at the time when the Irish surrender was made. Mr. Baldwin 
spoke at the beginning at great length, and, of course, strongly 
in favour of Mr. MacDonald’s Indian policy. He spoke with 
all his usual gifts of style. He is in favour of scuttle, and 
said so, and he said that if Conservatives did not agree to 
scuttle on the lines proposed they ‘“ will lose India.” He 
was reported verbatim in the Times, and Sir Henry Page 
Croft, who made one of the best speeches heard that day, 
was given 3} inches! The ballot subsequently taken was :— 


For Indian Home Rule ... ree see 1002 
Against... owe one ses .. 390 


But the Indian problem remains unaffected by these figures, 
and so do the Conservatives who wish to preserve India. 


For the first time since Home Rule for India was adopted 
by Mr. Baldwin and Sir Samuel Hoare, Parliament has 
: discussed the policy straightforwardly. Up 
as ogee q to now these Conservative leaders have kept 
akes a Han ; 
up a pretence that they did not know what 
the proposals would be. Every effort hitherto to get a 
straight discussion has failed, but with the publication of the 
Report of the Joint Select Committee, in which the majority 
approved of the White Paper proposals, and the adoption 
of these proposals by Mr. Baldwin at the Queen’s Hall, the 
old ‘‘ wait and see”’ stage was obviously passed. The issue 
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was joined. The forces in Parliament supporting Indian 
Home Rule are the Socialist and Liberal parties, the official 
Conservatives with their powerful machinery of whips and 
their cortége of “‘ yes-men.” On the other side are some 
eighty Conservatives of great ability, stalwart character and 
absolute courage. To them is joined Mr. Winston Churchill, 
whose versatile career prevents him from being classed with 
them, but who is a debater of no mean competence, and who, 
in this matter of India, appears to be perfectly sincere. Eighty 
men against the House of Commons with its three official 
parties, and all the pomp and circumstance attending official- 
dom. At first sight the forces appear to be overwhelmingly 
against the defenders of the Indian Empire, but the House 
of Commons and the House of Lords are deliberative assem- 
blies, they are at once critical audiences and forums of 
judgment. It will be impossible for Conservative Ministers, 
even though they have the support of the Socialist and 
Liberal originators of their Indian policy to “get away” 
with the gas and gaiters talk they indulge in at public meet- 
ings, and if the debates were fully reported, and read by the 
public, as they used to be, Indian Home Rule would perish 
even before the Bill appeared. 


THE debate was opened on December 10 in the House of 
Commons by the Secretary of State for India, Sir Samuel 

Hoare, who proposed a resolution acceptin 
a the Majority. <aened of the Joint Select 
Committee. He spoke under the disability forced upon 
upholders of Government policy owing to the fact that not 
one voice in India has been uplifted to support the proposals 
he wishes to carry. At the recent Indian elections the 
extremists have been returned, and Congress has passed a 
resolution hostile to the Report. Sir Samuel Hoare addressed 
them quite as much as the House of Commons. He spoke as 
a man disillusioned, of the thanklessness of the task he had 
performed. He no doubt regrets infinitely that he has 
embarked on a policy which, if persisted in, will produce so 
much disorder and prove so disastrous to both India and 
England. He was followed by Mr. Attlee, whose remedy 
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for the poverty of the Indian peasant is to hand him over 
to the Bombay mill owner. This speaker pointed out, quite 
truly, that the Congress—the extremist party—could alone 
win elections. Mr. Attlee is a Socialist, and all Socialists are 
in favour of “ self-determination” regardless of its effect 
upon the peoples they wish to drive out of the British Empire. 
He was followed by a Liberal speaker, Mr. Foot. 


It is part of the humbug of the situation that the Socialists 
and Liberals who originated this whole scheme for dividing 

India from the British Empire are technically 
heel ‘* opposition.” Thus Mr. Attlee and Mr. Foot, 

who followed Sir Samuel Hoare, had the 
advantage of early speech, and the debate opened with three 
orations from three different parties in favour of Home Rule 
for India. The real opposition comes from Conservatives 
who were on this occasion not able to move their amendment, 
as they were not, properly speaking, opposition! It made no 
difference. The whole debating strength was on their side. 
Lord Wolmer led the attack. We wish we had space to quote 
his whole speech, it was masterly. He tore the proposals 
to shreds and left nothing there. 

“ The vast majority of the population (of India) whether by reason 
of their poverty or the districts in which they live or their illiteracy, 
are quite incapable of taking . . . part in politics. . . .” 

The political movement comes from a fraction of the 
population. 

“« , . . The machinery which you are erecting in this constitution 
will practically be captured by Congress. Let us have no illusions 
whatever as to the object of Congress. It is exactly the same as the 
object of Mr. de Valera. . . . You have seen how they have practically 
swept the board at nearly every election they contested in the last 


election. . . . You will have a complete repetition of this election 
at all the elections that are to take place under this constitution.” 


The moderate Liberals in India, said Lord Wolmer, will cease 
to exist. As for safeguards— 
“Every one of them . . . is to be used in the teeth of an elected 


majority. . . . The Governor who tries to use these safeguards will 
be attacked all over India. He will be attacked in this House.” 


This proposed constitution was not Democracy, you could 
not have Democracy where you had a caste system. “ India 
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is to have neither good government nor self-government.” 
What was proposed was Dyarchy, “the system which the 
Simon Committee pointed out unanswerably has never 
worked and can never work.” 


One of Sir Samuel Hoare’s arguments had been that the 
present Central Government of India was weak and that 
a the new proponets would enuginen a. 
the Centre “How,” said Lord Wolmer, “is it possible to 
strengthen your position at the centre by giving half 
your powers away? Conceive the opportunities that Congress will 
have in obstruction, . . . They will have no responsibility for any 
money spent on the Army, which represents more than half the Budget. 
Therefore they will take no responsibility for the Budget. Now 
members tell us that the Princes’ (nominated) representatives will be 
there . . . to out-vote Congress. . . . How long do you expect the 
Indian Princes to go on pulling the chestnuts out of the fire for you ? 
And why should they? If we have not the courage to stand up to 
Congress ourselves, why should we expect the Indian Princes to do it 
for us? . . . The Indian Princes will be forced into the position of 
voting on issues which do not affect their states. . . . If the Princes 
ally themselves with the Viceroy against Congress do you think that 
Congress will hesitate to start an intensive agitation against the position 
of the Princes ? ” 


And, said Lord Wolmer, how will the Viceroy be able to 
exercise influence on the internal affairs of the Princely 
States if he is dependent on the representatives of the Princes 
to pass his Budgets? And “ whoever heard of a federation 
where half the territory did not pay the taxes and only 
obeyed some of the laws?” Well might the speaker con- 
temptuously refer to “ this Alice in Wonderland Federation ” 
that is proposed for India. 


WE hope that the India Defence League will reprint the 
whole of this three days’ debate. The Indian Home Rulers 
had not a leg to stand on at the end of it. 
Ministers, cross-bench men, and yes-men alike 
were swept away in the onrush of the massive 
arguments they were unable to meet. They could only call 
the plan an interesting experiment, and bleat that we should 
lose India, that we were at the parting of the ways, and 
that the “middle way” (as in Ireland!) seems the safest. 


Devastating 
Criticism 
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Safest for whom they do not say. Of outstanding speeches 
we must mention those of Mr. Donner, Mr. Raikes, Lord 
Hartington, Major Courtauld and Colonel Wedgwood. Mr. 
Donner said that “‘ the Federal scheme had no roots in the 
soil of India.” The safeguards themselves are a certain 
indication that the Government do not believe in their own 
policy. “If the Government had any faith in their own 
policy there would be no safeguards.” And later on in the 
course of a most thoughtful speech, “. . . The truth is that 
the Government have not the courage to stand up to the 
British India politicians, to this noisy, unrepresentative, 
clamouring minority.”’ Therefore they are manoeuvring the 
Princes into the front line. The Government says, “‘ We 
must proceed with the reforms boldly ... reforms at 
somebody else’s expense. We are not going on with the 
reforms at the expense of His Majesty’s ministers. Oh, no, 
we are going forward with the reforms at the expense of the 
. illiterate, voteless, helpless millions in India.” Mr. 
Raikes reminded the House how the “reforms “ already 
carried out had penalised the people. Until 1919— 


“the main object . . . of the (Indian) Government had been to keep 
up and improve the prosperity of the peasantry. . . . They are the 
people who have to bear practically the whole brunt of taxation. . 

The peasantry pay. . .. the whole of the land taxes and the greater 
part of the revenue derived from irrigation and from salt. There are 
practically no great farmers in India, the average holding being between 
6 and 12 acres. . . . Only 7 per cent. of the whole of the budgets in 
India comes from Income Tax. Any reforms must be paid for by the 
peasant, who has already had a little sample of so-called representative 


government. . . . The first dose was when the duty on imported 
cloths was raised 30 per cent. after a campaign by the Bombay mill 
owners.” 


The politician class are unconnected with the land. They 
struck a blow at their own peasants as well as at Lancashire 
when they put on this duty. 


“The cultivator has no representatives . . . as the result of 
these reforms. He will be brought more and more under the control 
of lawyers, moneylenders and the rack-renting landlords of the towns 
. . . The peasant gets nothing but more taxation. . . . Almost every 
official deplores the 1919 reforms. . . . Apparently we have not 
sufficient wit or wisdom to consider changing into any other direction 
more suitable to the genius of the Indian people.” 
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To see two men who differ so totally as Lord Hartington and 

Colonel Wedgwood agreeing in condemning the Government’s 
. Indian policy is sufficiently striking. Lord 

foe Hartington asked us to face facts. 


“‘ Safeguards are either effective or they are not. If 
they are effective it is no good talking about self-government. We 
shall not have given it. We shall have tried to job off the Indians by 
fraud. If... they are not effective . . . we are giving something 
which we in this House ought not to be prepared to concede.” 

And he went on to point out that we were giving the power 
to people who hated us and who wanted to get rid of us. And 
how about the cost ? 

“ How exactly is the scheme going to be financed ? What sources 
of revenue in India are untapped ? Where is the money coming from ? 

. . You have representatives of British India having no power to 
vote taxation for the States, while the States will have power to vote 
taxation for British India. .. .” 

But perhaps the most utterly damaging speech made on the 
first day of the debate was that of Colonel Wedgwood who, 
in spite of being a Socialist, sees the huge damage which the 
proposed measure will do in India to the Indian people. 

“I do wish the House would realise that all India is not only against 
this measure, but is increasingly terrified of it. . . . In every single 
constituency (in India) the general electorate have voted for the people 
who are opposed to this scheme and actually prefer it to the status quo.” 

Colonel Wedgwood is no Imperialist, and nothing surprises 
him so much as to hear of people who wish to remain attached 
to the British Empire, but he is naturally candid and does 
not cook his opinions to suit the taste of party whips. 

“What is bringing about this great swing of public opinion in India ? 
It is fear. It is all very well to denounce England in the abstract, 
but there is one thing that we is more afraid of than England, 
and that is somebody else. . . . This proposal of federation .. . is 
causing consternation.” 

And he ended by saying to the Government :— 

“Why do you want federation? Who wants federation? .. . 
You are handing this country over to rich men on a narrow franchise 

. to 125 Princes and to the millionaires . . . lawyers . . . mill 
owners. .. .” 

We have not quoted from speeches in answer to these attacks 
on Government policy because, so far, no answers have been 
made; generalities only have been repeated. 
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Two very important contributions to the understanding of 
the political situation in this country and in India were made 
<9 by Lord Salisbury in the debate which opened 
=—" = in the House of Lords on December 12, and 
by Major Courtauld, who spoke in the House 
of Commons on December 11. Lord Salisbury reminded his 
hearers of the speeches of the Viceroy, Lord Willingdon, who 
has publicly boasted of his adherence to Indian Home Rule 
and the Liberal upbringing which made him adopt this 
policy, and his desire to be a “ Constitutional Sovereign.” 
Mr. Courtauld gave the House of Commons a picture of how 
the immense prestige of the Viceroyalty has been brought to 
bear on the Princes in India. 

“T have some knowledge, no doubt slender but first-hand know- 
ledge, of the subject. . . . I went to India in order that I might at 
first hand have certain conversations with some of the leading Princes 
for the sole reason that I was not satisfied with the statements made in 
this House and outside that the Princes were perfectly satisfied. 
I had very good reason to believe otherwise, and . . . having pro- 
ceeded to India and having had the opportunity of many conversations 
with some of the leading Princes I was confirmed in that belief. . . . 
Among other things, I was given a letter signed by five Princes. . . . 
That letter has since been published in all the important papers in 
London at any rate, with one noteable and obvious exception. It 


states in unmistakeable terms that the signatories are not . . . prepared 
to enter a federation under the terms set out in the White Paper.” 


Major Courtauld told the House that the five Princes are 
the Maharaja of Patiala, Chancellor of the Chamber of 
Princes, the Maharaja Rana of Dholpur, pro-chancellor, the 
Maharaja of Panna, the Maharajo Rana of Jhalawar, and 
the Nawab of Bahawalpur. These Princes are members of 
the standing committee. People who, like Lord Halifax, 
have given the impression that the Princes are desirous of 
entering the federation are inaccurate, but the real point of 
Major Courtauld’s speech lay in his account of the pressure 
brought by the Viceroy to bear on Indian opinion. 


THE pressure which has been placed on British officials in 
India is such that they dare not give a contrary opinion to 
7 A that held by the Viceroy. The pressure put 
trigue in on Indians is even greater. Major Courtauld 
art 
— described it as follows :— 
‘‘ Before I arrived in India, certain of the Princes who had invited 
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me and my companion* to go to India and discuss matters with them 
were sent for by the Viceroy, and put on the carpet. They were told 
that they had been behaving very badly. No doubt His Excellency 

. resented . . . very much . . . and those Princes who had the 
temerity to ask two Conservatives to go out to see them suffered accord- 
ingly. Subsequently, while I was in India, proceeding as I did by invita- 
tion to stay with various Princes, on no occasion did I ever stay with any 
Prince who was not warned beforehand, either by the Viceroy or by 
some member of the political department, that he would be very unwise 
and taking a grave risk if he asked us to stay with him.” [Our italics.] 


It is right that the British public should know what 
methods are used in India at this moment in the endeavour 
to force Home Rule upon a reluctant community. Major 
Courtauld went on to say that he had seen the Viceroy, who 
said to him :— 

“ You fellows are coming out here to try and put another case to the 

Princes. We have got to get themin. I have been spending my time 


trying to persuade them to come in, and you fellows are coming out 

here, and are trying to upset my apple cart.” 

Anyone who knows the power and prestige of the Viceroy 
in India will realise what such a man can do when he stoops 
to use his power as, apparently, Lord Willingdon does. Major 
Courtauld said that he had accused one Indian Prince, whose 
views he knew, of timidity on the subject of Indian Home 
Rule. The Prince in question replied :— 

“You know, we are none of us infallible, and all of us may make 
mistakes in the administration of our States. If I agree with the 
Viceroy’s policy, I am a good boy, and if I make a mistake not much 
notice will be taken of it, but, if I now get up and say I disagree... 
then, if I make a mistake, my life would be made a burden to me.” 

[Official Report, our italics.] 

Major Courtauld said that he was not making any accusa- 
tion, ‘‘ but I am saying that that is what the Princes believe,” 
and he added that when the history of the British retreat 
from India comes to be written, ‘‘ not the least unpleasant 
chapter will be that which deals with the Princes.” The 
speech made a great impression on the House of Commons 
and on the public outside. Lord Salisbury’s account of how 
the Joint Select Committee did its work was no less illumin- 
ating. 

* Lord Lymington. 

+ According to Mr. Baldwin’s statement in the House of Commons on 


December 13, Lord Willingdon telegraphed to say “that he had only 
advised the Princes for their own good.” 
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THE debate in the House of Lords opened on December 12 
with a speech from Lord Halifax, who, as Lord Irwin, was 
a Viceroy of India, and a very unfortunate one. 


nye a He is the most amiable of men, he was quite 
yi oe: a unfitted to control the very difficult situation 


he found in that country, and it was only after 
he left India that law and order were restored. As he had an 
unhappy experience himself he evidently received the impres- 
sion that no one else would be able to govern that great 
Empire, and he became an advocate of Indian Home Rule. 
He is a member of the Government, was a member of the 
Joint Select Committee, and he signed the Majority Report. 
He recommended it to the House of Lords on December 12 
in a speech which criticised the Minority Report, which re- 
ferred to the huge practical difficulties as “‘ anomalies,” but 
in which he gave no reason for forcing Home Rule upon 
India, except that 
“., . any constitution based upon this Report does . . . by its 
own inherent capacity for natural growth secure for India a full oppor- 


tunity for the political self-expression and development that those who 
love India best desire to see.” 


His speech, like those of the Indian Home Rulers in the 
Commons, was all compact of vague hopefulness. Like them, 
Lord Halifax ignored the vast practical difficulties, and 
readers of such cloud-cuckoo stuff will wonder how men who 
have heard the practical difficulties stated can continue to 
talk as they do after so many months of studying the Indian 
problems. It was the great merit of Lord Salisbury’s speech 
that he told us how the Committee had worked, and how, to 
serve political pre-conceptions, they had evaded the difficul- 
ties which confronted them at every turn. 


WE advise our readers to get Lord Salisbury’s speech and 
read it (House of Lords, Wednesday, December 12, H.M. 
: Stationery Office, 6d.). Every word is worth 
a to serious consideration. Here we can only give 

extracts, and the ones which we think will most 
interest our readers are those which show that the Committee 
was only intended to register the newly acquired Socialist 
Indian policy of Messrs. Baldwin and Hoare. This is Lord 
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Salisbury’s account, speaking as a member of the Committee, 
about the way they set about this work :— 


“. . . The Majority of the Committee . . . did not devote their 
attention to the question whether these proposals were possible but to 
the question, How can these proposals be made possible ? They 
assumed the conclusions before they began to discuss the methods 
for carrying them out, and therefore, when they were presented with 
any difficulty, with any of those anomalies to which my noble friend 
(Lord Halifax) referred, they did not say that those anomalies ought to 
make them reconsider their position; what they said was: ‘ We 
must find a way to evade these anomalies; a good way, if we can 
find it, but a bad way if we cannot find a good one.’ They did not 
face the anomaly. The infinite difficulties which the Indian problem 
presents were not faced by the Committee in the sense that they set 
themselves to answer the difficulty.” 

In fact, the packed Committee had to produce the Govern- 
ment’s policy, with as little alteration as possible. One of 
the major difficulties Lord Salisbury referred to was finance. 
Finance was described by one of his colleagues on the Com- 
mittee as a quicksand. ‘“‘ For my part, the idea of building a 
constitution on a quicksand seems repellent to common- 


sense.” 


BEFORE quoting what Lord Salisbury said himself about 
the Communal question or indirect election, here is his 
, account of how the Committee dealt with this 
Wangling 
last matter :— 


“In the early stages of the Committee we were wandering in the 
desert of direct election. The Government defended direct election. 
When that was proved to be absurd, after the Committee had been sitting 
for a year or so, the Government found they had to go in for indirect election ; 
but please do not imagine the matter was fought out. All the difficulties 
of indirect election were not truly weighed.” (Our italics.) 

We think that the passages we have quoted show the way 
in which the Government policy was forced upon this Com- 
mittee. The majority of its members seem to have entirely 
forgotten that they were elected as an independent body 
by Parliament, and that they should not have taken any 
minister’s orders. They did not realise that the preservation 
of this independence was their first duty to the country. On 
the contrary, they appear to have marched like a drilled and 
docile battalion down whichever path Sir Samuel Hoare 
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chose to send them. Socialist members allowed themselves 
a kick or two, which those Conservatives who wish to save 
India were sure to disagree with, and Lord Lothian—in the 
same way—disliked indirect election, but the minutes pub- 
lished in Vol. II of the Report show that the packed Com- 
mittee generally acted as intended, independence being, 
however, shown by Lord Zetland, who refused to acquiesce 
in the Communal award established by ukase of the Prime 
Minister. It is a curious fact that on these two vital ques- 
tions (Communal award and indirect election), if they could 
have been taken together (different people voting different 
ways on the two subjects), the Government would have been 
in a minority in the Committee. 


ONE more instance of the slapdash way in which, owing to 
Government hurry and pressure, the Joint Select Committee 
necessarily did its work was given by Lord 
Salisbury in his description of the way in 
which the proposals for an Upper Chamber 
were arrived at. 

“ The scheme of the White Paper had been that the Lower Chambers 
of the Provinces should elect the Upper Chamber of the Centre, but 
when the Lower Chambers of the Provinces were pinched ... . in 
order to return the Lower Chamber of the Centre, then the Committee 
had to find some new method to elect the . . . (Upper Chamber of 
the Centre). It was to anybody with any sense of humour almost 
ludicrous, and I need not say that the result of these efforts was a most 
absurd form of Central Upper Chamber.” 

“Absurd” is the proper word, for the plan proposed 
was that the Central Upper Chamber was to be elected by the 
Upper Chamber of the Provinces and that the Lower Chambers 
were to elect the Central Lower Chamber. 

“‘ Unfortunately,” said Lord Salisbury, “it turned out that not 
all the Provinces had Upper Chambers” . . . Therefore “‘ the Com- 
mittee had to create ad hoc electors . . . whose only function would be 
to elect members of the Central Upper Chamber. What a paradise for 
the wire-pullers ! ” 

We have only space for one more passage :— 

“There has been this tendency all through to ignore the immense 
complexity and deep difficulties of the problem, which was to establish 
a constitution to embrace 350,000,000 human beings, which was to 
establish a constitution in every Province, and a constitution at the 


Gigantic 
Obstacles 
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Centre at the same time, which was to try and overcome the chasm 
which separates Hindus and Moslems. All these things it was attempted 


to do. . . . However clever you are, you cannot do that which is 
impossible, you cannot do that which is impracticable. It is no use 
saying ... we must ignore the difficulties. . . . As practical men 


you have to face each difficulty and see how it can be overcome.” 


But, unfortunately, the advocates of Home Rule for 
India are not practical. 


THE division on the Indian question was taken in the House 
of Commons on December 12, in the evening. Mr. Churchill, 
The Division Sir John Simon, Sir Austen Chamberlain and 

Mr. Baldwin all spoke. Mr. Churchill made a 
rattling good speech in the high parliamentary style; Sir 
John Simon performed, as a witty writer in the Morning Post 
said, astounding sword-swallowing feats. He managed, in 
fact, to swallow his own Report. Mr. Baldwin spoke badly, 
was rattled, nervous, out of humour. He soon had cause 
for all this. When the division was taken, it was found that 
77 Conservatives had voted, and three had paired against 
the Government’s Indian policy, and that thirty-six had not 
voted. This was far more opposition than the Whips had 
expected. They had coaxed, or otherwise persuaded, two 
members of the India Defence League to change round and 
recant very publicly, and they were confident that only 
forty-five Conservatives would go into the lobby against 
them. When the tellers announced figures which showed 
that eighty Conservative members of Parliament were against 
the MacDonald policy, the Government bench looked blue, 
and those who hope to save India cheered for four minutes 
by the clock. The actual figures of the division were :— 

Approval Majority Report. .. oe -- 410 
Against Majority Report os oe -- 127 

a certain number of Labour members joining the eighty 
Conservatives. The utmost credit is deserved for the way 
this little group of devoted men has hung on through these 
months and years of fighting their own party machine— 
always a hard and ungrateful task. It is as well that their 
names should be recorded, and we are very glad to give them 
a place of honour in these pages. 


ise 


e, 
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THE 77 Conservative members who voted against Indian 
Home Rule were: 

Lieutenant-Colonel G. Acland-Troyte, Sir W. Alex- 
The Voting ander, Sir W. Allen, Lieutenant-Colonel Applin, Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Astbury, the Duchess of Atholl, 
Mr. E. A. G. 8. Bailey, Mr. Michael Beaumont, Sir R. Blaker, Sir A. 
Boyd-Carpenter, Mr. B. Bracken, Major A. N. Braithwaite, Colonel 
J. Broadbent, Brigadier-General H. Clifton Brown, Mr. A. C. Browne, 
Mr. J. G. Burnett, Colonel H. W. Burton, Mr. G. R. Hall Caine, Major 
Carver, Lord Hugh Cecil, Mr. Churchill, Sir Cyril Cobb, Major J. S. 
Courtauld, Sir Reginald Craddock, Mr. W. Craven-Ellis, Brigadier- 
General A. C. Critchley, Sir H. Page Croft, Sir W. Davison, Sir Philip 
Dawson, Mr. A. C. N. Dixey, Mr. P. W. Donner, Mr. C. Emmott, Captain 
Erskine-Bolst, Mr. W. L. Everard, Captain A. G. Fuller, Colonel A. W. 
Goodman, Mr. W. P. C. Greene, Colonel Gretton, Mr. Howard Gritten, 
Lord Hartington, Mr. M. J. Hunter, Sir G. Jones, Sir Roger Keyes, 
Mr. L. Kimball, Sir Alfred Knox, Mr. A. T. Lennox-Boyd, Mr. T. Levy, 
Captain J. H. Lockwood, Sir Joseph McConnell, Mr. Adam Maitland, 
Commander Marsden, Sir Joseph Nall, Colonel W. Nicholson, Mr. W. 
Nunn, Sir Charles Oman, Sir Basil Peto, Mr. R. Purbrick, Mr. H. V. 
Raikes, Sir Cooper Rawson, Sir William Ray, Mr. D. D. Reid, Mr. J. R. 
Remer, Sir Nairne Sandeman, Sir Frank Sanderson, Colonel T. Sinclair, 
Mr. John Slater, Mr. A. A. Somerville, Vice-Admiral Taylor, Mr. W. P. 
Templeton, Mr. L. T. Thorp, Lieutenant-Colonel A. Todd, Mr. G. C. 
Touche, Sir W. Wayland, Mr. 8S. R. Wells, Mr. H. G. Williams, Mr. 

A. R. Wise, and Lord Wolmer. 


Three Conservatives were paired against the Government, 
Lord Scone, Sir Patrick Ford, and Mr. George Balfour, bring- 
ing the strength of the section in opposition up to 80. Besides 
these, 36 were absent. The following Conservatives voted in 
an earlier division but abstained in the one we have discussed : 

Sir Vansittart Bowater, Lord Castlereagh, Lord Cranbourne, Mr. 

E. J. Fleming, Mr. Harold Macmillan, Colonel Moore-Brabazon, Mr. 

H. D. Ross, Sir Walter Smiles, Mr. J. Stuart, and Mr. Charles Williams. 

The effects of this division on supporters of the Govern- 
ment’s Indian policy were able to be studied in two 
London Sunday papers. The Observer was tearful and 
hysterical, the Sunday Times did not refer to it at all! 


THE first round of the parliamentary debate on India closed 
when the House of Lords gave their vote on December 18 in 
favour of the Government’s Home Rule policy 
for India by 62 to 239. The result was a 
foregone conclusion, The reproach has often been made 


The First Round 
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against the Upper House that it is in the pocket of the 
Conservative leader, and so it proved on this occasion, 
all sorts of peers having been brought up from the country 
specially by a Conservative Whip in order to vote for the 
Socialist Prime Minister’s policy. The Liberal peers were 
also solidly in favour of this effort to disintegrate our Eastern 
Empire. The division, which took place after several days’ 
debate, caused a stir. The number of new faces, the evident 
ignorance of noble lords as to how or where they were to 
vote, the buzz of conversation made an animated scene, 
There had been on this last afternoon one good speech on 
behalf of the Government, the best made in either House, 
by Lord Hastings, and one dangerous speech (for his own 
side) by Lord Peel, an upholder of the separatist policy. 
Two things, he said, should be remembered. He quoted the 
statements of leading Moslems and Hindus that, given Home 
Rule, they would know how to deal with each other. So 
they would, and so they did, for centuries before the British 
appeared in India; they “ dealt with each other” by incessant 
murder, riot and war, by devastations and by the famines 
that devastation creates. The other point in Lord Peel’s 
speech which should be noted referred to the Indian princes, 
and conclusively proved that an improper appeal is being 
made to get them to support the policy of the present 
Government. Lord Peel said that their “loyalty to the 
Crown” would bring them in, thus insinuating that the 
King-Emperor is looking to them to support the policy of 
Home Rule. The Times tactfully omitted this passage. 
The speaker, in using the words he did, let the cat out of 
the bag with a vengeance. 


But the speech of the debate was Lord Lloyd’s. He 
marshalled his facts and he presented his case at once with 
the lucidity and persuasiveness of a great 
advocate and the passion of a man who feels 
deeply on a subject that he completely understands. One 
passage in his speech gave a description of the way in which 
the safeguards would be corroded and made unusable by 
the Home Government. He spoke from experience :— 


Lord Lloyd 
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“‘T know from experience the kind of arguments that were so often 
used to shake the determination of the man on the spot. One is 
asked to take a broader view. One is told that one is sent out because 
one had had parliamentary experience and that it was hoped that one 
would not forget the difficulties at Home. ‘ Please do not lose your 
sense of proportion,’ it was said. ‘ Your local difficulties loom large, 
but please do not forget the Cabinet’s difficulties. We have an election 
in two years’ time. There is an anxious situation in Europe.’ .. . [remem- 
ber struggling with a situation of immense complexity in Egypt, when 
the Cabinet had agreed with every step I was taking. Yet at the 
last moment I was told, ‘ Please remember our difficulties here. There 
is an election in a year and a half’s time.’ ” 


It is as well that the public should be told, from time to 
time, how those who serve the Empire overseas have to 
wait upon the electioneering tactics of parties at Home. 
Lord Lloyd begged the peers to delay voting in favour of the 
Government’s policy until they had seen the Government’s 
Bill. To the argument that we “must go forward,” he 
contemptuously replied that that argument had driven the 
Gadarene swine to their destruction. His speech made an 
immense impression. Some of the whipped-up backwoodsmen 
slipped quietly away. It is a speech which bears re-reading, 
and we hope it will be reprinted. We have given a great 
deal of space to these parliamentary debates because what 
the Daily Mail calls The Great Indian Gamble is a matter 
of the utmost urgency to the whole British Empire. 


In the old days we did not live in such a perpetual twitter, 
such a world of alarums and excursions, as we do now that 

every national grievance has to be shouted 
ae, out at Geneva. A great deal of the inter- 

national tension of post-war times comes from 
perpetual conferences on this, that, and the other matter, 
and from the standing worry of constant Geneva meetings 
with all the accompaniment of press “ writing up.” The last 
Council of the League of Nations that met during November 
received a strongly worded protest from Yugoslavia about 
the terrorist school that was said to have existed in Hungary, 
where a life-size portrait of the late King Alexander was 
practised at with revolvers. Hungary has placed herself under 
the joint protection of Signor Mussolini and Herr Hitler, but 
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while the former was anxious to minimise the tension between 
Yugoslavia and Hungary, the latter is said to have followed 
the old German plan of troubling the waters in order to 
improve the fishing. Some nervousness was therefore felt 
by those whose profession it is to be timid, when Yugoslavia 
vehemently accused Hungary of having encouraged the 
murderers of King Alexander, and Hungary hotly denied 
the accusation. But the matter was very simply settled. 
While the representatives of the British Government were 
hopping about in their efforts to avoid committing themselves 
to anything positive, Monsieur Laval, the French Foreign 
Minister, said at Geneva in open session: “ France takes her 
stand with Yugoslavia, her ally.” From that moment the 
trouble was over. France had said that she supported the 
Little Entente, and Czechoslovakia and Rumania, partners 
in this alliance with Yugoslavia, stood by their comrade. 
The League of Nations Council, therefore, which had been 
all of a dither, at once passed a resolution condemning murder 
and terrorism, and this gave full satisfaction to Yugoslavia. 
The moral is that policy should be definite, that it should be 
stated, and that power to enforce it should be visible. 


Tue remarkable part of this Yugoslavian-Hungarian dispute 
is that although it owes its prompt solution to the fact that 
France and the Little Entente stood by their 
ally, and that together they formed a combina- 
tion too powerful to tackle, the fact that it 
did not lead to war was hailed as a feather in the League cap ! 
Geneva, as a fact, did nothing but run away. Yugoslavia 
has no doubts as to where her thanks are due. Before leaving 
Geneva on December 12, Monsieur Yevitch, Foreign Minister 
in that country, took the opportunity, in an interview he 
gave to the Journal des Débats, to express his gratitude for 
the French attitude. ‘Had Yugoslavia not been given 
satisfaction,” he said, ‘‘ the consequences would have been 
very serious.” Monsieur Benés, Foreign Minister of Czecho- 
slovakia, also expressed his satisfaction: ‘‘ England has been 
equitable . . . but France has shown her unshakable friendship 

. at the bottom of this affair was revision. The battle 


General 
Satisfaction 
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has been won, this time.” Telegrams from Belgrade show 
that there was great relief felt, and Prague was delighted. 
Italy, by the voice of the Tribuna, expressed tepid satisfaction, 
while the Giorna d’Italia comforted Hungary by telling her 
that her honour was intact ; Berlin was not so pleased. The 
Lokal Anzeiger referred to Geneva’s habitual compromises : 
“They satisfy no one.” The Kolnische Zeitung said that 
Geneva had once more shown that only the strong got their 
way. The three countries of the Little Entente demon- 
strated by the enthusiastic welcome they gave to their 
delegates, when these arrived back in their respective 
countries, how much they appreciated the solidarity shown 
at Geneva. 


In 1931 there was a general election in England in which 
men of three parties joined in order to pull this country out 
; of the financial morass into which our ad- 

ety Afton herence to the gold standard, and the Socialist 
Government, had lodged it. When the imme- 

diate business for which the Government had a mandate was 
accomplished, the Socialist-Liberal element was allowed to 
make Home Rule for India the principal plank in the Govern- 
ment platform. To counter this, a small group of Conserva- 
tives, who had not forgotten their principles, banded them- 
selves together to resist this disruptive policy. In 1933 the 
Union of South Africa, being in a very bad financial state and 
its producers of primary materials nearly ruined owing to their 
adherence to the gold standard and to mismanaged finances, 
followed the British example. There was formed a Coalition 
for the purpose of dealing with the financial situation, and, 
as in England, the Coalition was returned by a large majority. 
No sooner was this accomplished than the Boer nationalists 
seized the opportunity for attenuating the very slender links 
between the Union of South Africa and the rest of the Empire. 
Readers of The National Review are aware that the King’s 
head has been taken off the stamps of the Union, and that it 
flies a new fancy flag, the Union Jack being relegated to a 
very few Government buildings. The disastrous Imperial 
Conference of 1926, the worst ever held, had forced the Statute 
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of Westminster upon us, “ to please General Hertzog,” but 
since the advent of the new Coalition Government at the 
Cape, things have gone much faster, and much further. A 
Status Act has been pushed through Parliament, which 
virtually deprives South Africans of the privilege of British 
citizenship, and what is even more serious, because it affects 
the whole Empire, Ministers, notably General Smuts, have 
declared that South Africa has the right, in the event of war, 
to fight with the Empire, against it, or to remain neutral. 


MEN and women who do not think, who are timid, or who are 
too confiding, form the majority of the human race. Just 
., a8 in the British Parliament we have recently 
—— seen a large majority of Conservative members 
whipped into the Government lobbies to vote 

for the Socialist policy of Home Rule for India, so in South 
Africa the majority of British appeared to accept for a time 
the leadership which had taken them with a swing towards 
Republicanism and secession. They are now coming out of 
this trance, and realize where their timidity and moral weak- 
ness has landed them. They have a hard row to hoe. There 
is little support for the Imperial connection in the press. 
Nearly all the newspapers in South Africa are at the devotion 
of the Government, either because they are supporters of the 
old Boer policy of an independent republic, or because they 
belong to financial magnates or groups desirous of pleasing 
the Government for reasons unconnected with politics. Only 
one paper in the Cape Province, the Hast London Daily 
Despatch, is independent, although Natal is better off. The 
political situation in South Africa has thus some resemblance 
to our own. But there are in the sub-continent some men of 
British descent and strong principles who see the dangers of 
the path their country is treading. The leaders of these men 
are the members of Parliament, Colonel Stallard, Mr. J. S. 
Marwick, and Mr. Coulton. Alone they fought the Status Act 
through every stage. Alone among members of Parliament 
they have hoisted the flag of another party, the new Dominion 
Party. It starts under all the disadvantages of official boycott. 
General Smuts, who has led his followers over to the enemy 
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and ranged them under the banner of General Hertzog, feels 
about the Dominion Party as Mr. Baldwin feels about the 
India Defence League, but a recent by-election shows their 
strength. At the election at Grahamstown in December the 
Dominion candidate so alarmed the Government nominee 
that a third candidate was put up to confuse the electors. 
This policy was successful, and the Dominion candidate was 
beaten, the Government nominee, Mr. Douglass, being returned 
by 621 votes. Without the intervention of the third candi- 
date, he would have been defeated. We ought to know in 
England what is going on in South Africa, but the news 
service is so bad that there has been little reference to this 
new effort to keep South Africa within the Empire. 


THE general election of November 7, which returned him to 
power at the head of the United Party with 24 of the 30 seats 

in the Legislative Assembly, was a personal 
oo triumph for Mr. Huggins, the Prime Minister. 

The dissolution of Parliament was made possible 
by an amalgamation of the former Rhodesian Party and the 
majority of Mr. Huggins’ supporters, and detractors made a 
charge that the Prime Minister was trying to act as dictator. 
But by an extraordinary vigorous campaign, in the course of 
which he travelled thousands of miles by road and air and 
addressed meetings in most of the constituencies, Mr. Huggins 
convinced the electorate of the necessity for a strong united 
party to form a stable government for the next five years, 
and further convinced them that he was the man to give it 
them. At the general election amalgamation of parties has 
been convincingly approved. The United Party won with 
24 seats, including several doubtful ones. Labour was very 
fortunate to retain its five seats, and the Reform Party (the 
disaffected and non-coalesced left wing) will have only one 
representative in the House after putting up 14 candidates. 
This result is undoubtedly attributable to the Colony’s abso- 
lute trust in Mr. Huggins’ ability to lead it on the path of 
progress while preserving its independence. Southern Rho- 
desia to-day wishes to remain a separate entity. She will 
have nothing of amalgamation with the Union of South 
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Africa, which is claimed by some to be her ultimate destiny. 
Rhodesians are proud and jealous of their British connection, 
and they feel that they must look to the North rather than 
the South. There is the proposal, in elaboration of the Rhodes 
ideal, that some sort of federation should be entered into with 
Northern Rhodesia. Mr. Huggins has an interesting variation 
of this suggestion—part, in fact, of his general African policy. 
He suggests dividing the northern territory into two sections— 
a “‘ white strip,” about 100 miles on each side of the railway 
line, and a “ black strip.” The former would take in the 
copper mines and most of the European settlers, and the 
latter would be divided into native states, where the natives 
would be supreme. The “ white strip’? could be amalga- 
mated or federated with Southern Rhodesia and the “ black 
strip ’’ administered either by the Colonial Office or by the 
Rhodesian Government. This proposition was only put 
forward as a matter of personal opinion, as the Colony has 
not yet had time to think it out, and Mr. Huggins agreed to 
leave negotiations to any such end out of the Government’s 
policy without giving the electorate an opportunity to say 
what it thinks. 


SouTHERN Rhodesia is jealous of her independence. Ever 
since the day in 1923 when she decided by a large majority 

in favour of responsible government and 
ee the rejected the suggestion of union with the South 

the tendency has been towards greater au- 
tonomy. The Responsible Government Party (which later 
became the Rhodesian Party) swept into power at the first 
election under the late Sir Charles Coghlan and remained in 
the saddle for ten years. The differences between it and 
its successors last year were slight. The main reason, 
probably, for its overthrow was the typically British desire 
to have a change of Government, strengthened by dissatis- 
faction at the purchase of the mineral rights from the B.S.A. 
Company and the Reform Party’s promise to allow the 
people to decide the question of sweepstakes. It is small 
wonder, now that these issues are dead, that the former 
opponents have come together for, on matters of policy, 
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they are at one. Rhodesia now certainly has her chance to 
disprove the allegations that she is not big enough for respon- 
sible government. Mr. Huggins has chosen a strong team 
for his Cabinet, and has more than adequate backing in the 
House. He has retained Captain W. S. Senior as Minister 
of Mines, Mr. J. H. Smit as Minister of Finance, and Captain 
F. E. Harris as Minister of Agriculture, while he has brought 
in Mr. V. A. Lewis, K.C., leader of the Rhodesian Bar, as 
Minister of Justice and Internal Affairs, and Mr. P. D. L. 
Fynn as Minister without Portfolio. The last appointment 
is doubtless, in part, dictated by the Customs Conference 
with the Union in January, as Mr. Fynn has a most extensive 
and useful knowledge in this connection, having been con- 
cerned with the formulation of the existing agreement, and 
having attended the Ottawa and World Economic Con- 
ferences. The former Minister of Internal Affairs, Mr. S. M. 
Lanigan O’Keeffe, is to be the new High Commissioner in 
London, and the former portfolio of Commerce, Industries 
and Public Works has been divided between Captain Senior and 
Mr. Smit. Perhaps in passing a word or two about Mr. Huggins 
is not out of place. In private life he is a brilliant surgeon, 
simple and unassuming, but possessed of extraordinary 
charm of manner. He is a most attractive speaker, for, allied 
with a good choice of words, he has the happy knack of taking 
his audiences, whether they be crowded assemblies in Salisbury 
or Bulawayo, or small groups of his constituents in farmhouses, 
into his confidence and holding their attention. He has 
certainly infected the Colony with his optimism, and, with his 
keen mind and capacity for hard work, and the support he 
has evoked, it will not be his fault if the programme of steady 
progress he has mapped out for the next five years does not 
come to fruition. 


To understand the present situation in Australia and the 
history of the fusion between Dr. Page’s and Mr. Lyons’ 
. parties, we have to go back a few years and 
— look at the course of events. It is not only 
in England that politics have become con- 

fusing in consequence of the joining of parties. In Australia 
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they have been in a state of flux ever since the war, but during 
the years before 1923 there were three clearly defined parties, 
The Country party, the Labour party, and the Nationalists, 
who were in office. With the election of 1923 there was a 
coalition between the Nationalists and the Country party. 
This lasted until 1929, when a general election returned a 
Labour majority, which rushed the country along the path 
of overspending. In 1931 a “non-party”’ organisation was 
formed called the All for Australia League. The strength of 
this body lay in the non-politicians, and its objects were to 
modify the high tariffs. This had always been the policy of 
the old Country party. At the following general election 
the supporters of this League carried their men to power and 
the Lyons-Bruce coalition was formed. Mr. Bruce coming 
over here to represent his country. Last September the 
elections were not entirely favourable to the Ministry, and a 
further coalition has been attempted. This effort broke 
down at first over tariffs. Markets for wool and wheat 
being the main considerations. Mr. Lyons, the Prime Minister 
at this time, offered Dr. Page’s party (the Country party) 
three seats in his Cabinet, but the party wanted definite 
assurances about tariffs and to ascertain before agreeing to a 
fiscal policy which industries were being over-protected. 
Dr. Page at this time stated that :— 

“The Country party recognises the natural emergency of the 
threat to Australian solvency and living standards spelt by the 
dwindling of our markets.” 

But he did not believe that a basis of 3 to 9 in the Cabinet 
would enable his party to influence matters. The failure 
of the negotiation was greatly regretted in Australia, and 
pressure was brought to bear upon the Prime Minister to 
induce him to meet the difficulties of the Country party, 
which demands freer Empire trade. After negotiations the 
two groups have come together. Dr. Page has entered the 
Cabinet, and has at once given a lead to those who wish to 
see more and better trade between Australia and the rest 
of the Empire. 


THE British Government’s idea of protecting British agri- 
culture is to restrict imports from the Dominions while allow- 
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ing immense quantities of goods to come in from Denmark and 
the Argentine. The latter country has, in fact, been given 
Dominion status in our markets. The real 
Dominions have always recognised that we must 
protect our own farmers, but they feel strongly 
that, after our own landed interests have been secured, 
the British living on British territory should have a preference 
over foreigners. New Zealand and Australia have suffered 
greatly from our failure to implement the Ottawa Agreements. 
For, while paying lip service to the idea of Empire trade, our 
coalition ministry has really promoted the interests of those 
financiers who send money to foreign countries and wish 
for a return at all costs. Mr. Elliot, the Minister of Agri- 
culture, is at this moment threatening to put new restrictions 
on Dominion produce. Dr. Page (who is now Deputy Prime 
Minister), speaking at Canberra on December 4, declared 
that the policy of Australia must be to “ resist export restric- 
tions with all its strength . . . without expansion,” he said 
“it was impossible to restore prosperity ... and meet 
external obligations . . . Australia must demand continually 
and persistently that no restrictions be placed on Australian 
goods in British markets.”” Dr. Page did not mean by this 
that there must be no tariff against her goods. What he 
rightly resents are the restrictions on the entry of Dominion 
produce in the face of the vast amount of goods pouring into 
Great Britain from foreign countries. Our Ministers have 
failed to realise the fact that we stand or fall with the British 
Dominions and the Dependent Empire. They and they only 
can absorb our superabundant population without its being 
lost to us. 


Freer Empire 
Trade 


NorTHING is in greater need of organization than Empire News 
Service. We know all too little of each other. A corre- 
spondent writes from Canada :— 
Empire News P : 
“*. . . the only news we get from the Home press consists 
of extracts from Radical and Labour sources at best, and anything 
from the Socialist press is set out in flaming headlines. It would be so 


useful if only the Morning Post or some other reliable Conservative 
paper were to publish a weekly number—on the lines of the weekly 
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Times—especially for sending abroad. If one alone could not do it, 
why not a combination ? 

“ We get such a lot of misleading propaganda rubbish spread about 
out here, in the shape of addresses from pseudo-travellers. To give a 
single example, there is a Dr. ——, who a few months ago went to 
Europe, and did a sort of ‘Cook’s Tour’ to Russia, where he spent 
some 10 days or a fortnight, and was shown just the sort of window- 
dressing which all visitors are made to see, with the purpose of being 
misled. He comes back here, and paints Russia as a perfect Paradise 
on earth ; one priceless remark he made before a crowded audience of 
sycophants was to the effect that ‘in Russia prostitution is unknown.’ 
There were other similar statements and quite as extravagant, which 
he had no possible means of verifying. This same man gave a similar 
address to the undergraduates at the university, and to other of the 
rising generation who have not the sense to discriminate or to gauge 
the value of such statements. Now, as a matter of fact, since prostitu- 
tion has been, to all intents and purposes, legalized in Russia, it is 
difficult to tell if Dr. is misled or misleading.” 


But at least Canada seems to be spared the lofty highbrow, 
who is the friend of every country but his own, and who, 
whether misled or misleading, is always wrong on inter- 
national affairs owing to his lack of understanding both of 
his own nation and of other countries. 


THERE was a clash on December 5 between Italian and 
Abyssinian forces on the borders of Italian Somaliland. The 
, Abyssinian soldiers were the escort to an Anglo- 

wd Eland Abyssinian Commission, which was inspecting 
the local nomadic tribes in relation to their 

grazing rights. This body is said by the Italians to have 
ridden too close to their frontier. The Abyssinian Govern- 
ment says that the Italians have marked the frontier sixty 
miles away from its actual position. The fact is that the 
border in question is very imperfectly delimitated, and there 
is probably some doubt as to what should be its actual posi- 
tion. It must not be forgotten that in the days when Europe 
was expanding into Africa, Italy marked Abyssinia for her 
own. This design was defeated at the Battle of Adowa, 
when Abyssinian arms won a decisive victory over those of 
Italy. Abyssinia has not forgotten this, nor Italy, and it is 
probable that, sooner or later, the clash will come again. 
Abyssinia, having failed to get a reply she considered satis- 
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factory from the Italian Government, has laid her case before 
the League of Nations as follows : 

“On November 23 last the Anglo-Abyssinian Commission inves- 
tigating pasture lands in the Abyssinian province of Ogaden was 
prevented by an Italian military force from continuing its work upon 
its arrival at Ualual, situated about 100 kilometres (62 miles) within 
the frontier. On December 5 Italian troops, with tanks and military 
aeroplanes, suddenly, and without provocation, attacked the Abys- 
sinian escort of the Commission. 

“The Abyssinian Government protested by a Note on December 6. 
Despite the protest, Italian military aeroplanes, three days later, bom- 
barded Adoa and Gerlogubi, in the same province.” 


Italy, on the other hand, denies the Abyssinian case and 
demands an indemnity and moral reparations. In 1925 
Great Britain made an agreement with Italy in which 
both countries promised not to interfere with each other’s 
economic arrangements with regard to Abyssinia. This 
enabled us to secure the right to take water from Lake 
Tana for Sudan irrigation, and Italy to build a railway in 
Abyssinia. Italy needs markets and outlets, but the Abys- 
sinians are a proud and warlike people. The conquest of 
such a people in such a country would be no easy matter. 


It is a curious fact about our self-styled internationalists that 
they do not like all foreigners or feel friendly to every nation 
—quite the reverse. They have no friendship 
at all for any of our war-time allies, except 
the U.S.A., China and Russia, while they are 
deeply devoted to Germany, the originator of the war, and the 
modern upholder of war spirit. True, they do not altogether 
admire Herr Hitler’s merry way with his rivals and opponents, 
but how eager they are to tell us that the Nazis do not repre- 
sent the real Germany! Our internationalists will expatiate 
by the hour—or the column—on the natural ties that link 
Great Britain to Germany, on the “ misunderstanding ”’ that 
caused the German army to invade Belgium and France, on 
the sufferings of Germany during the war. Curiously, they 
never talk or write about the sufferings of Belgium or France, 
or those of Rumania and Serbia, only the attackers and 
despoilers of the Great War interest them, never, apparently, 
the attacked and the despoiled. Turning to the Far East, 
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we find them devoted to the interests of the government of 
Nankin. That this government is corrupt and _ inefficient 
matters not at all. It is repellent to them that any portion 
of the Chinese Empire should be rescued from Communism 
and chaos. Their consequent hatred of Japan is vehement. 
Then our internationalists are devoted both to Russia, which 
is communist, and the U.S.A., where they acclaim President 
Roosevelt’s coquetting with Socialism. Our internationalists 
never consider the interests of the British Empire—their 
devotion is otherwise bestowed—and so the effects of the 
American experiment on Canada are not considered by them 
at all. It would be interesting to know what it is in their 
make-up that causes them only to admire the nations that 
have been, or are likely to be, dangerous to British interests 
in different parts of the world. We never hear them praise 
France, Belgium, Italy, Poland, Holland, Japan, or any 
Scandinavian country ; their enthusiasm, their propaganda, is 
all otherwise directed. Can it be that they are, after all, not 
internationally minded, but only Communists, Socialists, and 
Republicans, who choose to disguise their attack on the Royal 
and Imperial Empire under a different heading ? 


A VERY useful book has just been published by the Bodley 
Head. It is called Heil, costs 7s. 6d., and should be on every 
; pressman’s table. It is a sort of illustrated 

ne a Who’s Who of Nazidom. It tells you who the 
leaders of that strange movement are, and 

how they got there, and it shows you their uninspiring faces. 
There are brief sketches of all the well-known men, and a 
rather longer study of Herr Hitler. The usefulness of this 
work was tested the day it was laid on the writer’s table, 
for on that day the newspapers announced that one Feder, 
an important Nazi leader, had been dismissed from his post. 
Heil tells you all you want to know about him. Feder is 
fifty-one. He was a civil engineer. He took to politics and 
drafted an economic programme in which he dispensed with 
Jews as “‘ leaders, judges, teachers.’’ Hitler heard him lecture 
on banking, and acquired him as a helper. He was con- 
nected with the Munich Putsch of 1923, when he signed a 
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proclamation as “ Dr. Feder.” His anti-Jewish bias was 
strong, and he belonged to the Socialist side of National 
Socialism. The notice on Feder in Heil ends thus :— 

“Where now are the stalwarts of Nazi Socialism? Silenced, by 
slaughter like Gregor Strasser ; by concentration camps, like Wagener ; 
by compulsory “‘ leave of absence ” like von Renteln . . . or by rustica- 
tion to a provincial mayoralty, like . . . Stohr. Feder remains.” 
Now the last of these men who believed in Socialism has 

heen got rid of. Another well-known German was dismissed 
his post at the same time as Feder. This was Fiirtwangler, 
the conductor. He had shown some satisfaction when, last 
spring, other gifted musicians were outed. It is now his 
turn to go. Herr Hitler is evidently determined to purge 
Germany of talent, as well as of the men who made him. 


NoTHING is more curious than to find in reading ancient 
history the accounts of the European peoples when they were 
_ first observed. In Cesar, in Tacitus, we get 
crate this first vision of the barbaric peoples who 
afterwards became the nations of Europe. 
Their traits are easily recognisable. There is a valuable little 
work, Kultur in Roman Times, by J. Selden Wilmore, out of 
print now, but very useful to anyone who is puzzled by Herr 
Hitler and his Nazis, or who thinks that the Germans are 
only going ‘“‘ through a phase.” Listen to these accounts of 
them by classical authors in the volume quoted from ; there 
are many such. 

The Sygambri who revel in slaughter. (Horace, Carminia.) 

Rejoicing in war. (Tacitus. Hist., iv. 16.) 

The Germans, a race eager for war. (Seneca, Naturales Questiones, 
Vi, 7, 3) 

That slippery and deceitful race of (German) barbarians. Eu- 
menius, Paneg. ii. II.) 

War is their (the Germans’) sole occupation. (Seneca, De Ira, i, 
es, & 

Aa German, the magnitude of whose presumption surpasses that 
of their bodies, whose soul holds death in contempt, whose rage is more 
violent than that of the wildest beasts, have now the Rhine as a boun- 
dary to their ferocity. (Josephus, The Jewish War, 11, 16, 4.) 

The Germans had imposed slavery on friend and foe alike... . 
The Germans have never had more than one reason for crossing into 
Gaul—greed and avarice, and the longing for new abodes ; they desire 
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to . . . take possession of this fertile soil of yours, and lay hands on 
you yourselves. (Tacitus, Hist., iv, 73.) 

No shame is attached to them by acts of brigandage which ar 
committed outside the boundaries of any state. In fact, they (the 
Germans) pretend that such acts are committed in order to exercise 
their youth and prevent sloth. (Caesar, De Bello Gallico, vi, 23.) 

The Alamanni, who inhabited the region of Rhaeliae, violating 
their treaty, had crossed the Rhine. (Orosius, Historia adversum Paganos, 
vii, 33.) 

How many times since that day have the Germans crossed 
the Rhine, bringing fire and slaughter into the fair territories 
of France ! 


WE refer our readers to an article in this number, ‘“ The 
Anglo-Japanese Conversations,” for comment on the recent 
Naval Talks. These have taken place in 
London between ourselves and Japan and the 
U.S.A. They have led nowhere. The govern- 
ments of other countries quite rightly consider the interests 
of their own nationals ; Great Britain is unique in having 
a Government which acclaims national weakness with pride. 
While Russia and Germany are arming to the teeth, while 
Italy is declaring by the voice of Signor Mussolini her belief 
in the virtue of armaments, and men trained to use them, 
we go on talking the language of sixteen years ago, the 
language imposed upon the British world by those who had 
not fought in the war, and who had not helped those who 
were fighting ; the language of the men who, for whatever 
reason, had not stood solid behind their own country during 
the awful years when she was battling, not only for her own 
existence, but for the civilisation of the world. If we had 
not fought as we did, Canon Shepherd and the Dean of 
Canterbury would be beginning their sermons with “ Heil 
Hitler.” Judging by their public utterances, they do not 
appear to be sufficiently grateful to our fighting men for the 
liberty given them to undermine British security. Our 
Ministers no doubt vary in their views as to the necessity for 
re-arming. Some of them are said to believe that we must 
at once start building ships and aeroplanes, and recruiting 
men. We do not know if this isso or not. If it is, they allow 
themselves to be out-voted in Cabinet by the men who are 
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ready to let their country run any risk sooner than stop 
talking “‘ peace talk.” Peace talk! We refer our readers to 
Professor H. A. Smith’s article, “‘ Collective Security and 
Imperial Unity,” in this number, for the reasons why the 
Navy is, as it has always been, infinitely important to us. 
What we are not prepared to defend we shall not keep, 
whether this be an outlying part of our Empire or our own 
freedom. 


Two newspapers of differing politics announced, on Decem- 
ber 20, the formation of a new political party organisation. 
This is the National Electioneering Organisa- 
tion. A previously existing co-ordinating com- 
mittee has been increased in numbers, and has had three 
party organisers added. It is to have its own fund, and it 
is especially attached to the Prime Minister by the appoint- 
ment of Sir Kingsley Wood, the Postmaster-General, who 
will act as a link between Mr. MacDonald and this newly- 
formed group for running candidates at the General Election. 
There is to be an office and a great publicity campaign, the 
cinema, the press, and every other means are to be called into 
play to advertise the old coalition in a rather newer dress. 
We have said that two newspapers made this announcement. 
One was the Morning Post, which is devoted to the principles 
of Conservatism, the other was the Manchester Guardian, 
the apostle of Liberalism—an anti-Imperial, free trade, inter- 
nationalist and pacifist newspaper. The Morning Post realised 
what this effort to split the Tory vote would mean; so did 
the Manchester Guardian, which was in high glee, and making 
no effort to conceal its satisfaction :— 

“It means that the Tory Central Office will be to some extent 

a spectator at the next election, or at best a tool of the Co-ordinating 

Committee. ...” 

As the present Government was returned mainly on 
Conservative votes, and as Conservatives wish neither to 
change their principles nor their name, the joy of this Liberal 
newspaper is easy to understand. The Morning Post took 
a very grave view of this project which will alienate Conserva- 
tives in the fatuous hope that Liberals and Socialists will 
roll up in sufficient numbers to replace the absent Conserva- 
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tive voters. Mr. Baldwin, who is responsible for this, is 
rushing towards a great personal humiliation as well as 
towards the destruction of his party, and his advisers should 
tell him so. 


Ow1nG to the absurd position taken up by the British Govern- 
ment, whereby the existence of Manchukuo is denied, we 
have no diplomatic representation in that 
Japan country ; we have no commercial attaché, and 
Manchukuo j ‘ ; 
Great Britain OUr consuls, where they exist, are anomalies, 
British traders, therefore, are not informed as 
to trade conditions and, in this Far Eastern territory, where 
so much is required, they have no means of finding out how 
to trade, nor even what goods to offer. Our Government, 
having bandaged their own eyes, are quite ready to leave our 
merchants to play the game of “ blind man’s buff,” and to 
let them guess what, if anything, they can catch. The federa- 
tion of British Industries, however, was not prepared to leave 
all to chance, and they sent out a mission to the Far East 
to discuss with the Japanese and the Manchurians the all- 
important questions of trade and markets in the newly- 
formed State. The mission consisted of Lord Barnby, Sir 
Charles Seligman, Mr. Guy Locock and Mr. Julian Pigott. 
The visit lasted from August to November. Visits were 
paid to Tokio and all the principal Japanese towns, and in 
Manchukuo to Hsinking, Mukden, Anshan and Fushan. 
The mission also went to Dairen and Port Arthur. The 
Report is of the very first importance, it is comprehensive, 
it is readable. It tells us what we want to know. In Japan, 
it says, “‘ a genuine spirit of friendship prevails ’ for England. 
The visit of these gentlemen will have done much to strengthen 
this; they were able to form an organisation which will 
represent British and Japanese trade interests, and which 
will have headquarters in London and Tokio. The Report 
on the present state of Japan is written very sympathetically. 
It describes population, trade and finance. It sums up in 
this significant sentence: ‘‘ We do not .. . believe for one 
instant that Japan is in a position to capture world trade. . . .” 
With regard to Manchukuo it is evident that there are 
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great trade possibilities. The people are mainly agricultur- 
alists, and it is not thought that they will be industrialised. 
There are many needs. Railways are being built, and roads. 
“.. . there will undoubtedly be a growing demand for 
omnibuses, lorries and other forms of motor traction.’ Towns 
are being built; everything will be required for these. The 
Report is of great value, for it tells our manufacturers what 
to be at. But is there nothing to be done with our Govern- 
ment ? British traders will be at a disadvantage so long as 
we pretend that Manchukuo is not in existence. 


VotinG in the Saar will take place on January 13 to decide 
whether that district returns to Germany, passes to France 

or remains under the neutral Commission 
Pea responsible to the League of Nations. Great 

anxiety had been felt for months as to the 
conditions under which the vote was to be taken. The 
population of the Saar is German, so that it is unaccustomed 
to self-government in any form, and it has been subjected 
to tremendous propaganda by the whole force of Germany’s 
political organisation. Great doubts were felt as to whether 
the vote could be a fair one under the circumstances, and 
whether there were not bound to be disorders inside the 
Saar itself as the day for taking the decision drew near. The 
British Government sat on the fence, Sir John Simon said 
first one thing, and then another, but in spite of his perpetual 
self-contradiction, never anything useful. Public opinion 
began to manifest itself, and even some Pacifists, to urge that 
the world should be told whether Great Britain had a policy, 
and, if so, what it was. Suddenly, a week after the House 
of Commons had been told that there was no policy, and that 
we were not interested in the Saar or sending troops there, 
the announcement was made that a contingent of British, 
Italian, Dutch and Swedish soldiers would occupy the Saar 
during the election and after, and would be under the com- 
mand of a British General, General Brind. If the skies had 
fallen, no one could have been more astonished than the 
British public, but it is better to do the right thing in the 
wrong way, than not to do it at all. We are showing, by the 
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course we are taking, that our interests demand that a war 
should not start in Europe, and we have relieved France of 
an intolerably invidious task. For once, everyone was 
pleased. The Pacifists because they chose to imagine that 
British soldiers were being ordered about by a foreign body 
at Geneva, and the patriots because they believed that one 
great danger to peace had been averted. The British troops 
are already in Saarbrucken, and the mischief-makers are 
therefore less inclined for violence than before. An incident 
which occurred in the streets of Saarbrucken on December 15, 
when shots were fired, would have been made the pretext 
for rioting had the international force not already begun 
to arrive at that date. 


THE decision to send a British contingent to help to keep 
order in the Saar during the Plebiscite and for as much time 
- _ after as may be necessary, was hailed in 
aa a France with great relief. The French Govern- 
ment at once offered a free railway passage 

across France to our troops, and both the advance guard 
and the main body were warmly welcomed on their arrival in 
the land of their war comrades. The advance guard, some 
eighty men of the East Lancashire and Essex regiments, and 
a hundred and twenty men of the Army Corps and Medical 
Corps went by train, but twenty-five cars and four lorries 
labelled Armée Britannique arrived in Saarbrucken on Decem- 
ber 20 at the same time as the other units. Our soldiers had 
been magnificently entertained at breakfast at Thionville, 
and reached their destination in that smiling good humour, 
which is the characteristic of Tommy, who has no equal for 
getting on in “ foreign parts.” The discovery that beer and 
bier mean the same thing has greatly eased the local situa- 
tion. The Hitler party in the Saar issued an order against 
fraternisation with the international forces. Those who gave 
these instructions were evidently unacquainted with Tommy, 
who, indeed, must be for ever incomprehensible to Nazis. 
The main body of British troops followed quickly and settled 
in on December 22, and at the same date the first of the 
Italian contingent arrived. This consists of two battalions 
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of Grenadieri and a battalion of Carabinieri. The people of the 
Saar do not demonstrate hostility to the foreign troops, there 
is too much military strength about for that, but they do not 
welcome the strangers, and they could not be expected to 
do so. They have not learnt to care enough about free voting 
to be grateful for protection against a Nazi Putsch, and would 
much rather be coerced one way or the other in order not to 
have the responsibility of choice. It is inconceivable to us, 
with our age-long habit of freedom, that this should be so, 
and our mistakes about Germans come largely from our 
attributing our own feelings to that people. 


THE total of the International Force in the Saar amounts 
to some 3,300, all told. They were fully assembled by 
December 23, the day previous to that being 
one of intense activity. The first troops to 
arrive at Saarbrucken were the Swedes, looking 
very businesslike in field grey. They went to garrison 
Merzig and Mettlach, arriving early in the morning. General 
Brind, Commander-in-Chief of the Saar Force, met them at 
the station, as he did each contingent as it came. From 
noon onwards the British infantry forces detrained. These 
consist of the Ist Battalion East Lancashire Regiment and 
the Essex Regiment, and as they arrived they were despatched 
to their quarters, and the huge motor supply was housed 
near the stations. The Italian detachment, Carabinieri in 
black, and the Dutch in khaki, also came during the day. One 
more company of Dutch reached the Saar on December 23, 
and with their arrival the forces were complete. The popula- 
tion hung out Nazi flags to greet the foreign soldiers. 
These were more prominent in Saarbrucken than in the villages, 
but by now they have all been taken down, the rules drawn 
up for the plebiscite admitting of no party emblems. Our 
Tommies, friendly as always, have been warned not to give 
the Nazi salute. They arrived, saying “ Hell,” or something 
like it, until requested to desist. Their journey across France 
was a triumphal procession, the entire French population 
turning out to greet them, and they were fed on roast beef or 
eggs and bacon every time the train stopped. 


The Inter- 
national Force 
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Wuat is the best thing that can happen in the Saar ? What 
decision would be wisest in the interests of that region, and 
also of Europe ? Undoubtedly, the best thing 
for the Saar and for Europe would be for this 
former German province to become French 
and to learn what freedom and civilisation are. But that 
is not likely to happen. The Germans, though not a very 
tenacious people, are very race conscious, they were German 
17 yearsago. They are unlikely to renounce their Germanism, 
but would it be wise for them to rejoin Germany at this 
moment ? The Saar contains 805,000 inhabitants in a country 
about 1,200 miles square, and it is one of the most densely 
populated districts in Europe. The region became a separate 
political entity under the Versailles Treaty, the lines of the 
old country of Nassau-Saarbruck being adhered to. The 
population is mining and industrial ; only about 84 per cent. 
of the population being cultivators of the soil, nearly all 
food has to come in from the outside, and some 65 per cent. 
of cereals, and even more of meat, are imported. There are 
few roads, transport being effected by rail. Exportation and 
importation alike depend upon France and Germany. At 
present the country forms part of the French Customs Union, 
importation and exportation is free from tax, both from and 
to France. Exportation to Germany is fixed by quota, 
and the imports from this country are larger than the exports. 
These also are limited, but have a preferential rate when they 
are not wholly free. Thanks to these beneficial arrangements, 
the Saar has escaped many troubles that have affected her 
neighbours, although since the war the exports to Germany 
have greatly fallen off, while those to France, including Alsace 
and Lorraine, have more than doubled. If the Saar goes back 
to Germany she will at once find a tariff wall on the side of 
her best customer. She will enter a state which is in a 
condition of flux, and she will leave behind her all justice 
and reason. Will these appeals to commonsense have any 
effect on the people of the Saar ? Possibly not, but the matter 
should be placed before the people of the electorate. At present 
they have only one view pressed on them—Herr Hitler’s. 


The Interests 
of the Saar 
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LoNnDON filled to the brim the second week in December with 
last-minute Christmas shoppers, with country cousins “ up 
for a play,” and the third week with school- 
boys home for the holidays. Parents just 
before Christmas began to look at the list of 
plays with a view to the amusement of their young families. 
The serious minded have all been to see Hamlet, and those 
who have watched Mr. Gielgud’s fine performance will always 
remember the beauty of his diction, and the artistic merit of 
this production. For those who want to enjoy an evening 
at the theatre with their children, to laugh at funny jokes, 
and to listen to really good music well performed, we recom- 
mend Merrie England, at the Princes Theatre. Merrie 
England is, of course, Edward German’s opera, first produced 
thirty-two years ago. It is as good musically as any Sullivan 
opera, the tunes are well known to us all, for they are very 
often played. The producers have not been content to pre- 
sent ordinary vaudeville singers, Miss Enid Cruickshank, 
Miss Rosalind Fuller, Mr. Bernard Ansell, Miss Helene Raye 
and Mr. Edgar Owen are among the performers. The night 
we were there the house was full of enthusiastic boys and 
girls and their parents, who in the absence of a Gilbert and 
Sullivan season, have welcomed this delightful opera. Those 
who live in the country, the real country beyond the suburban 
line, and who cannot easily get up to London for theatres, 
make their own fun at home in the evenings. As a help to 
parents and guardians, we suggest their getting a book, 
recently published by Nelson, called ‘“‘ What Can We Do 
Now ?” by Rodney Bennett. This volume will bring salva- 
tion to the anxious entertainer of youth who is at the end of 
his (or her) resources in the way of indoor games and amuse- 
ments for the young. After the day’s hunting or football, 
after the chilly constitutional, or the tiring job of helping at 
the workhouse tea, at moments when the mind is lethargic, 
this precious book will remind us of old indoor games, and 
inspire us to learn new ones. 


Christmas 
Doings 


DECEMBER was both mild and wet. As we paddled out for 
our walks we tried to remember how much the country 
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wanted rain, and hoped that the soaked pastures were 
benefiting. The farmers and gardeners who were beforehand 
with their ploughing and digging went about 
smiling and superior. The Ethelreds—and 
how many there are of these in every walk 
of life !—went about making excuses for not having taken 
advantage of the long autumn drought. Waterless houses 
and cottages have greatly rejoiced at the possibilities of a good 
wash again. The Thames Conservancy reports normal figures, 
and our ridiculous press has begun to feature floods. In 
towns the rain is simply disagreeable, and a nuisance. Workers 
in shops and factories get drenched going to and from their 
jobs. Busy people who lead sedentary lives lose the pleasure 
of the daily breath of air, motor-cars skid and slip all over 
the roads. There is no merit in heavy rain in a town, but 
it was noticeable during this last month that whenever the 
damp shopgirl commented on the weather to the soaked 
customer, after the usual expressions of discomfort, both 
would say: ‘‘ Well, we must remember that the country 
wants rain. It is for the good of the country.” The charabanc 
habit has this advantage, that it enables the country exile in 
London to keep a closer touch than was formerly possible 
with country things. In old days this touch was often lost, 
but now that the farmer’s daughter or the shepherd’s sister 
ean easily go back to the countryside they knew when they 
were children, they get into touch again with matters of real 
moment ; the wind and the rain, the sun and the crops. 


The Good of 
the Country 


THE ANGLO-JAPANESE CONVERSATIONS 


Ar the present moment comparatively little has been 
divulged in the British Press about the diplomatic conversa- 
tions between Admiral Yamamoto and the British Foreign 
Office. The American newspapers have, however, been better 
informed, and from the statements which they have published 
(and which have not been put in question) the following 
points seem well established :— 

That a somewhat academic discussion as to what classes 
of ship were offensive, and what other classes were defensive, 
was attempted as a matter of form, and abandoned as a waste 
of time. 

That the British diplomats agreed to what is called the 
principle of naval parity for Japan; but 

That when figures and statistics of naval parity were 
examined, discussion became so difficult that the conferences 
were virtually suspended. 

Until these figures are divulged it would be as well to 
suspend judgment about the naval building programme 
which the Japanese desire (and, indeed, intend) to order. 
Even when these figures are circulated, the greatest care will 
have to be exercised in examining them ; for it is exceedingly 
difficult to decide how much naval expansion is represented 
by global tonnages—a notation well designed to throw 
mystery upon matters which would easily be determined, if 
the older notation of ships were adhered to. 

One caveat must, however, be entered about the statistics 
of Japanese building, which have brought the diplomatic 
conversations to a standstill. There is not the slightest 
indication that the Japanese interpret parity as the Americans 
interpret it. To the Americans parity means an absolute 
equality with Great Britain in every class of ship. The 
Japanese conception of parity is more influenced by strategy. 
As a result of war games in their staff college, the Japanese 
naval staff have become convinced that the United States 
can concentrate more naval forces in Japanese waters than 
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they (the Japanese) can oppose to them. The expansion 
contemplated for the Japanese navy is, therefore, no greater, 
and no smaller, than the expansion necessary for building up 
a fleet which will meet the American fleet in Japanese waters 
on equal terms. The difficulty of discussing the Japanese 
figures is thus considerable. They cannot possibly invite 
us to inspect and criticize the war games and strategical 
exercises from which their conclusions are drawn; and we, 
being incapable of following the facts, are not in a position to 
dispute the Japanese conclusions. 

But as there is not the slightest doubt that the Japanese 
will at once give effect to their intentions, and will put in 
hand the programme which they think necessary, it is cer- 
tainly incumbent upon every thinking man to consider care- 
fully what our conduct should be in the future. No rational 
diplomacy can be founded on the unsteady position on 
which we have now taken our stand. Diplomacy must follow 
a consistent line of conduct, and there is no consistency in 
telling the Japanese Government (almost on two consecutive 
days): We agree, that, as a matter of right and justice you 
must be allowed to build as much naval force as your naval 
staff considers necessary ; but if you exercise the right we 
freely admit you to possess, then, we shall think your conduct 
dangerous and unfriendly. A policy of bold rivalry and 
antagonism would be preferable to a policy condemned to 
oscillate for ever between friendly assurances and peevish 
protests. 

We can, however, follow a perfectly consistent line of 
conduct if we satisfactorily explain why the Japanese 
authorities have rather abruptly announced that they can 
no longer be bound by the clauses of a treaty, which they 
subscribed to, and which, until a year ago, gave them no 
apprehension. For twelve years they have been content 
with the Washington treaty ; the naval inferiority to which 
the treaty condemned them gave them no anxiety. Now 
they announce that they can no longer tolerate the position, 
and intend to remedy it. How are we to explain the change ? 
Does it imply any rivalry or latent enmity to Great Britain ? 
If we can answer these questions satisfactorily we shall be 
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better able to judge whether the Government’s conduct in 
the future is wise or unwise, and whether the leading articles, 
and special articles upon Japanese policy (of which we shall 
certainly have a great abundance) are well or ill conceived. 
If we accept an explanation that will certainly be offered, 
we shall conclude that the Japanese have changed their 
policy because “the militarists have taken charge.” The 
individuals and organs who offer this explanation will accom- 
pany it by a number of catchwords, of which “ reactionary 
policy ” and “ aggressive aims’ are the most familiar. But 
even if we admit that the leaders of the Japanese army and 
navy exercise a greater influence in government councils 
than they did a few years ago, we have still to find an explana- 
tion why they do so. The powers of the Japanese executive 
are, perhaps, greater than the powers conferred upon the 
executive by the constitution of (say) France; but the 
Japanese Government is as sensitive to public opinion as the 
government of any other civilized country, and the Japanese 
nation, being a very coherent nation, can express the popular 
will as sharply and clearly as any other people. Indeed, if 
anybody follows the course of Japanese domestic policy 
during the past few years, he cannot fail to be impressed by 
the extraordinary sensitiveness of Japanese cabinets to 
anything that is really and genuinely a manifestation of 
popular opinion. Resolutions by the parliamentary parties 
are often given short treatment ; not so any expression of 
opinion that is truly national. Japanese ministers have not 
that security of office and emoluments which British ministers 
enjoy after a general election is won and a ministry is formed. 
They know that no parliamentary majority will protect them 
against a gust of popular anger; and they know that they are 
the ministers of a proud nation, which is highly sensitive to 
danger. To conceive of the Japanese nation as being ruled 
by an ambitious junta of generals and admirals is to think 
in false analogies. Japan may not be a democracy on the 
western model ; but the Japanese will never suffer themselves 
to be governed by a combination of men who disregard the 
nation’s wishes. If, then, the generals and admirals have 
greater influence in the Government’s councils than they had 
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a few years ago, and if it is on their advice that the Washington 
treaty is to be denounced, and a new building programme 
undertaken, their advice has only been accepted because the 
civilian part of the Government believe it to be good advice, 
and in harmony with the nation’s wishes. In this they are 
undoubtedly right; for, although Japanese ministers have 
several times been the objects of popular anger, no demonstra- 
tion has ever been directed against a Japanese general or 
admiral. On his return from Europe Admiral Takarabe was 
certainly presented with a dagger; but this was because he 
was thought to have associated himself too closely with the 
civilian ministers, and to have disregarded the advice of 
Admiral Kato—the chief of the staff. * The sinister present 
was a token of the great confidence which the ordinary 
Japanese places in the high naval and military commands. 
We must therefore admit that the Japanese people—not 
merely their naval and military leaders—are anxious about 
the future, and that (for the time being at all events) a policy 
of military precaution will be supported by the nation at 
large. 

Why, then, are the Japanese feeling anxious, after feeling 
secure for ten whole years? This is neither the time nor the 
place to review the historical evidence of the change; and 
it must suffice to say that until Japanese policy in the Far 
East was made subject of debates, reports and resolutions at 
Geneva, the Japanese people were satisfied to leave their 
naval forces at the figure fixed for them by treaty, and that 
thereafter they became anxious. We have to admit, more- 
over, that our ministers, although only partly to blame, 
have contributed to the Japanese anxiety. How, then, 
did the Japanese interpret the controversy which is now called 
the Manchurian crisis? This is how an ordinary, educated 
Japanese would present their case to a European of equal 


standing and knowledge :— 
‘““We were faced with a state of affairs in Manchuria which we 
could not tolerate, and which your ministers, as representatives of 


*In explanation of this, I should add that the Japanese patriot who 
presented Admiral Takarabe with a dagger was under the wildest mis- 
apprehension ; for the Admiral is the most patriotic and the most honourable 


of men. 
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liberal opinion in Europe, should have been the last persons to condone. 
For, if John Stuart Mill’s definition of a liberal government still holds 
(that it seeks the greatest good of the greatest number), how could any 
man of humane and liberal mind countenance a government, which 
ruined millions of poor laborious men by forcing them to deliver the 

" produce of their labour in return for a worthless paper, which delivered 
whole districts to the rapacity of officials, whose only business was 
extortion, and to armed bands which seized what they needed manu 
militari. As to our right to end this intolerable regimen in a country 
from which we draw a large proportion of our imported fuel and food- 
stuffs, we claim no higher right than that asserted by Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, when he added a reservation about countries of strategic 
importance to Great Britain, to his signature on the Kellog pact. And 
what occurred when we took steps to put an end to this disorder ? 
We had no sooner intimated that we could not withdraw our troops to 
a geometric line which the Genevan authorities presented to us than 
this assembly, which we had hoped would be a judicious, dispassionate 
court of appeal, excited our mistrust by at once showing itself to be an 
extremely passionate and neurotic body; for it was openly said by 
delegates, who in their own countries are responsible statesmen, that 
all governments signatory to the League ought at once to withdraw 
their diplomatic representatives from Tokyo. Thereafter this project 
of a great combination to oblige us to accept advice, which we knew 
to be ruinous, became more insistent and dangerous. The League 
despatched commissioners to enquire and report. We did not accept 
their recommendations, not out of obstinacy and opposition, but 
because we must reserve to ourselves the right of judging whether the 
recommendations of a League Commission are sound or unsound. 
The League Commissioners studied Chinese affairs for twelve months ; 
we have been doing so for two thousand years. The European court 
of appeal now published a number of highly reprobatory resolutions, 
the purpose of which was to rally European opinion to those warlike 
provisions of the Covenant, which the delegates at Geneva were 
themselves incapable of enforcing. We admit the appeal failed ; but 
we were alarmed, and justly so, at the amount of support it received ; 

. for how can we conclude that this inflammatory call for boycotts and 
combinations failed utterly, when Lord Cecil—a statesman with long 
experience of what is possible and what is impossible in diplomacy— 
urged in the British Press that the British Foreign Office ought at once 
to concert measures for stopping all trade with Japan. The whole 
incident served to show us how easily and how lightly the project for a 
vast combination against us is entertained, even by responsible states- 
men; and until we can be absolutely assured that the policies of 
responsible governments are uninfluenced by these wild projects, we 
have no option but to be on our guard.” 


I have no authority to speak for Japan; but I have no 
hesitation in saying that if the ordinary manifestations of 
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Japanese opinion are any guide, then a memorial thus written 
would secure about 30,000,000 signatures. These opinions, 
firmly held by all thinking members of a proud and sensitive 
nation, are the explanation of Japanese policy. 

This is certainly not the place to enquire whether a 
historian, with all the documents and state papers before 
him, would endorse these opinions ; but if justice is to guide 
us, we must admit that they are the natural outcome of circum. 
stances. More than this we shall only stiffen Japanese opinion 
if every new ship they build is announced in our Press with 
a clamour of denunciation. Have we, however, any analogies 
by which we may guide our conduct ? Undoubtedly we have. 
For the first time in British history the French have built 
up a strong navy without alarming us. And yet, if statistics 
of tonnage were our only guide, we ought to be thoroughly 
alarmed ; for if anybody reads Lord Jellicoe’s latest book 
upon commerce warfare, and then compares it with a list of 
the French submarine and destroyer flotillas which are now 
based upon the Channel ports, he would be forced to admit 
that if these French forces were ordered to attack our com- 
merce, then, within a week, we should be fighting for our 
lives. Does anybody speak of the French danger? Would 
anybody be listened to if he did? Ill-informed as we are 
upon naval matters, and indifferent as we are to international 
politics, we all realize that the French navy is no danger to 
us, simply because French policy and French conduct in 
international affairs are a full and sufficient guarantee that 
we are not threatened. If we refuse to be alarmed at the 
establishment of a powerful navy on the other side of the 
Channel, we can certainly be easy about enlargements to a 
navy which is separated from our nearest possessions by 
several thousands of miles of ocean. Until Japanese policy 
gives us reasons for alarm, it will be highly ridiculous to be 
excited about the building of a few additional battle cruisers. 

To this, however, I must add a word of warning. The 
publicist who to-day spoke of the French danger would cer- 
tainly be treated with contempt; but French military pre- 
cautions have, in the past, been very much misrepresented, 
and always by those organs which represented liberal or 
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advanced opinion. We should do wrong to assume that the 
Japanese will be as indifferent to these incitements and mis- 
representations (if they are repeated) as the French have 
been. ‘The essence of the Japanese case for additional pre- 
cautions is that European public opinion is partizan, injudi- 
cious and violent about Far Eastern affairs. If we coun- 
tenance the opinion that, for some subtle reason, the Japanese 
nation is less fitted to own a powerful navy than a European 
nation, we shall do irreparable damage. Japanese policy is 
not determined merely by the official conversations, notes 
and state papers which their ambassadors receive and 
exchange. To watch movements of public opinion, and to 
report on the attitude of the Press, is as much part of diplo- 
matic business as reporting official conversations ; and we 
may take it as certain that every incitement to passion and 
every appeal to prejudice, which is circulated in this country, 
will be duly reported to Tokyo and there carefully considered. 
If, on the other hand, the Press of this country refuse to 
endorse the opinion that the Japanese outlawed themselves 
when they rejected the Lytton report, and withdrew their 
representatives from Geneva, and merely take the view that 
a great nation is more likely to be just and conciliatory if it 
feels secure, than if it is nervous for its safety, then, the harm 
that has been done will slowly be repaired. 

Just as we are going to press, a rather surprising report 
has come in from the United States. It is that the 
government of that country are contemplating some declara- 
tion, or are preparing some statute, whereby the United 
States will formally disown and reverse their age-long policy 
of protecting the rights of neutral commerce in war. Until 
more is known about what the United States propose to do, 
it will be waste of time to discuss it in detail; but it can 
be said with certainty, that, if the United States formally 
abandon the propositions made to us in the budget of state 
papers that were presented between 1914 and 1917, then, 
this renunciation of principle will sooner or later influence 
their policy. 

Custos, 


SECESSION AND THE EMPIRE 


SYMPATHY with the undoubtedly serious difficulties of the 
primary producers of West Australia (difficulties, it may be 
noted, not peculiar to that part of the world) cannot lead 
other members of the Empire family to sympathy with the 
remedy suggested—the secession of the State from the 
Commonwealth of Australia. The strongest objection—and, 
though this is one partly of sentiment, it is not really among 
the imponderables—is that such a remedy would cut clean 
across the tradition which is the key-stone of our Imperial 
fabric. The British Empire exists to-day because British 
people, among themselves and among those associated with 
them in any common purpose, have learned the faculty of 
coming to a reasonable settlement of difficulties without 
disruption. An Empire which has reconciled to its policy of 
Unionism even differing racial elements such as the French of 
Canada would be rightly ashamed if it had to confess failure 
in an issue which analyses down to difficulties due to the 
current prices of certain commodities in certain places. Let 
the word “current” be given emphasis; if West Australia 
could show that it had to face a permanent economic distress 
as the cost of preserving the union with its Australian 
brethren its case would be stronger, though not necessarily to 
be accepted. But that is not the case. In all probability the 
present economic difficulties will prove to be only temporary. 

In seeking secession by an Act of the British Parliament, 
and in effect asking the Crown to decide an Australian issue 
on the advice of the British Cabinet and in defiance of the 
advice of the Australian Cabinet, West Australia may be 
credited with acting rather with the motive of evoking the 
widest attention to its grievances than with the serious 
belief that such a course is possible. It is not necessary to 
bring into the discussion the Statute of Westminster, 1931. 
The Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act of the 
Imperial Parliament (1900) is decisive enough. It con- 
stituted “‘ one indissoluble Federal Commonwealth.’ A Lord 
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Chancellor from the faery realm of ‘‘ lolanthe ’’ might plead 
that this difficulty could be overcome by simply construing 
“indissoluble ’’ as “ dissoluble.” But he would have more 
srious trouble with chapter VIII of the Constitution, which 
begins: “* This Constitution shall not be altered except in 
the following manner ”’ and sets out in detail the steps to be 
taken to that end by the Australian Parliament and by the 
Australian people, with no mention of any possible action by 
the Imperial Parliament. Further, in chapter III, “ The 
Judicature,” all questions affecting the Australian Constitution 
are expressly reserved from appeal to the Privy Council and 
can be solely and finally determined by the High Court of the 
Australian Commonwealth. 

The question of method has, of course, no relation to the 
merits of the case. A litigant may go with a right case to the 
wrong court; and I venture to repeat that the choice of 
method is deliberate : intended to call attention to the com- 
plainants’ feeling as to the gravity of their case. Let us 
examine the merits of the West Australian case to see what 
grievances are real and to what extent those grievances are 
properly attributable to the system of Australian Government. 

The points of grievance are : 

(1) The vast distance between the western and the eastern 
States makes a community of interest difficult of not impossible. 

But distance when it really existed—before the days of 
the steamship, the railroad, the aeroplane, the cable and 
wireless transmission—did not veto the unity of a world- 
wide British Empire. And to-day distance has been practically 
abolished. The West Australian may travel by air to Sydney 
or Melbourne within a day ; may talk with his fellow citizens 
in the east at five minutes’ notice. The Australian Govern- 
ment has done its utmost to link the west with the east 
by the construction of a transcontinental railway and by the 
development of telephone, telegraph and air services. 

(2) The Federal system of government, contrary to the 
original compact, has not sufficiently respected ‘‘ State”’ rights. 

There is some foundation for this complaint, though 
certainly not enough on which to justify a case for the desperate 
remedy of secession. It is a fact that the ideal Federalism of 
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1900 has been modified somewhat in practice. The Aus. 
tralian Constitution was modelled to a considerable extent 
on the United States Constitution and provided for a Senate 
intended to be a States House in which all the States, what. 
ever their population, had equal representation ; and for a 
High Court having as one of its functions the safeguarding 
of “ State’ rights against Federal trespass (and “‘ Federal” 
rights against State trespass). 

In practice the Senate has not developed as a House 
representing specially “‘ State ’ interests. It has divided on 
party lines, like the House of Representatives ; this chiefly 
due to the tenacious policy of the Labour Party to canvass 
the voters on class issues. This has been the case in West 
Australia as in the other States. 

In practice the High Court, when the late Sir Samuel 
Griffith was Chief Justice, largely followed United States 
precedents and was very jealous in guarding the boundaries 
between State and Federal ambits of authority. Some of the 
legislation of the Federal Parliament was declared “ uncon- 
stitutional ’ as trespassing on State rights. Later, when 
Mr. Isaacs (now Sir Isaac Isaacs, Governor-General) was 
Chief Justice, the tendency of the Australian High Court 
was to follow Empire Privy Council rather than United 
States precedents. There was not to be noted the earlier 
degree of frequency of veto of Federal legislation (chiefly 
because the Federal Parliament had learned not to trespass). 

Such are the facts. But it cannot be alleged that in any 
legislation or in any judicial decision West Australia has 
suffered injurious differentiation as a State, though, as will be 
seen later, some Australian legislation was injurious to 
primary producers, not only in West Australia but in all other 
parts of the Commonwealth. The tendency in Australia—the 
same tendency is noticeable recently in the United States— 
to consider the nation first and to require the constituent 
States to subordinate, when necessary, some of their par- 
ticular interests to the common national interest is not 
necessarily an evil thing. It is the price every section of 
every community pays for unity and has to be set off against 
the larger benefits coming from unity. 
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The West Australian voters might, if they had felt deeply 
enough on the issue, have chosen their members of the Senate 
and of the House of Representatives on a “‘ State ”’ rights 
platform. They have not done this. If the four small-popula- 
tion States of Australia chose to elect their Senators on a 
State rights platform they would control that House, having 
24 members as against 12 members from New South Wales 
and Victoria; and this Senate has equal legislative power 
with the House of Representatives except that it cannot 
amend money bills (though it may suggest amendments to 
them). Thus the small-population States have under the 
Constitution ample political means to draw attention to 
grievances and to secure their remedy. 

(3) Recent tariff legislation of Australia has carried pro- 
tectionism to an absurd degree at the call of the factory population 
of the big cities of the east and to the detriment of the primary 
producers, who have to pay exorbitantly for their factory require- 
ments. 

This is a genuine grievance and calls for remedy ; and it is 
clearly on the way to remedy. The present Australian Govern- 
ment has pledged itself to a more sensible tariff system, and 
since it is a coalition of the National Party with the Country 
Party the latter will see that the pledge is kept. Indeed, 
there were announced on December 6 some big steps in that 
direction. But on this issue the West Australian primary 
producers should get into their minds two facts. One is that 
the distress of their class is not confined to Australia but is 
world wide. (Even in a country like France, which has as 
two pillars of policy the encouragement of the farmer and the 
fostering of the colonial Empire, there is bitter distress among 
primary producers, e.g., the vignerons of Algeria.) Secession 
would do nothing to change world conditions. The second 
fact is that recent tariff unwisdom in Australia, sacrificing 
unduly the primary producer to the secondary producer, was 
partly forced on that people by the World War. 

Mature consideration should surely convince the West 
Australian sufferers that their sound policy is not to try to 
break away from the Commonwealth—and in doing so to 
break away from the primary producers of the other Australian 
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States who share their grievance—but to combine their 
political power with that of their friends in the other States 
to bring Australian government to a sounder policy. 

Such mature consideration will remind them that as 
primary producers they have to discuss within the Empire’s 
councils in the immediate future a very serious problem. The 
Mother Country, wisely resolved to revive its own agricultural 
industry, is considering as a possible necessity the restriction 
of imports, not only of foreign but also of Empire primary 
products. All who cherish Empire ideals will hope that such 
a deplorable necessity will be avoided. The Australian Govern- 
ment has already declared its resolve to work to that end. The 
West Australians should be stalwart supporters of their 
fellow Australians in that resolve, not secessionists engaged 
in the hopeless enterprise of obtaining for themselves a special 
measure of Imperial consideration. 

The Australians—the British of the South Seas—can look 
back on some past incidents of their history with reassurance 
that our race knows how to settle controversies without 
secessions. The Mother Country and the Australians have been 
at different times seriously at loggerheads on such questions 
as the restriction of Chinese immigration and the continuance 
of the transportation of convicts. Never was the bond of 
unity really in danger, though the foreigner was often astray 
in his judgment on this point. An Australian lady of my 
acquaintance was governess in a German princely house in 
August, 1914. She had most friendly help from the German 
authorities in getting facilities to return to Australia, “ for, 
of course, you Australians will be on our side!” For the sake 
of the world’s peace we may trust that no Power abroad is 
making plans on the assumption that the Australians are 
really and truly falling out among themselves. The event 
will prove that. Though the west has genuine grievances it 
will recognise, ultimately, that those grievances are chiefly 
due to world conditions, and when of home origin are capable 
of home remedy. The east will make every reasonable 
effort to preserve a unity which gives our race the unique 
pride of having “one people, holding one continent, with one 
destiny.” FRANK Fox. 


AN AMERICAN VISITS GERMANY 


As soon as I had heard that a plebiscite would be held in 
Germany on Sunday, August 19, 1934, to pass upon the 
legality of permitting the German Chancellor to retain his 
office, and at the same time fill that of President of the 
Reich, 1 determined to leave London and make my way to 
Berlin. I desired to follow from the side lines the mechanism 
of the German electoral system. I reached Cuxhaven on 
Friday, August 17, at about noon. Hitler was billed to 
speak that evening at the Hamburg Rathaus or Town Hall. 
I knew that I should be unable to secure admittance to 
the meeting, so I made up my mind to content myself with 
seeing him at the Atlantic Hotel, where he was stopping 
during his visit to the North Sea metropolis, and hearing 
him over the radio. 

The fast trains between Cuxhaven and Hamburg cover 
the distance in a little over two hours. The intervening 
territory is quite thickly populated. It was alive with flags. 
There were very few houses, certainly no buildings of any 
size, that did not display at least one. Never have I seen 
a land so completely bedecked with standards, pennants and 
banners. One fact was soon driven home to me. It was 
that the national flag of Germany, the red, white and black 
that Hindenburg and Mackensen had led across so many 
battlefields to an armistice which spelt defeat, was far out- 
numbered by the hakenkreuz or swastika of Hitlerism. 

The significance of the predominance thus given to a 
party emblem over the national standard failed at first to 
impress me. I looked upon the innumerable hakenkreuzes as 
professions of political faith, as implying that the occupant 
of the building which displayed them was a supporter of 
Hitler. But, as the mile-posts began to multiply, I noted 
that scores of swastikas had no accompanying red, white 
and black, but that there were very, very few German “ Old 
Glories ’’ that were not flanked by the Hitler flag. 

The great purely German political issue of the twenties 
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was the return of the red, white and black flag. When the 
campaign for the readoption of the old standard was first 
launched, Adolf Hitler was unknown. His name is not 
associated with the earlier contests which centred around 
the national colours. But when he came into prominence 
he stressed the issue. So resolutely did he champion the 
old flag that one of the first things that his Government did 
when inducted into office was to relegate the gold, red and 
black flag to the rag pile and replace it by the standard 
under which he had fought during the World War. 
Nothing that Hitler did, or could have done, made a 
greater impression upon Europe and America than did this 
restoration of the old national emblem. It was construed 
as indubitably establishing the fact that the days of Ebert, 
Stresemann and Briinning were over and that the Nazis 
took their traditions from Bismarck, Moltke and William I, 
and perhaps also from Biilow, Bethmann-Hollweg and 
William IT. 

But I knew that none of these leaders would have sub- 
ordinated the red, white and black to any other emblem. I 
could not understand why Hitler, Goering and Goebbels had 
done so. Germans are too well disciplined for these swastika 
flags to have completely swamped the old national colours 
unless Hitlerism has given birth to a new nation and the 
hakenkreuz is its national standard. 

When I reached the Atlantic Hotel, Hamburg, I found 
its lobby and tea room swarming with “ Black Shirts ” and 
‘“* Brown Shirts’ or, as the German would express it, with 
officers of the S.A. and 8.8. I was struck by the plebeian 
appearance of these §.A. and 8.8. officers. Their coun- 
tenances bore the well-known imprint of the German 
middle class. There was not a line of gentle birth 
discernible among them. They were sturdy fellows, 
robust, clear-eyed and unquestionably the type of men 
who would willingly give their lives for the Fatherland. 
But they were not gentlemen of the old school. I knew 
that Hitler was a man of humble origin, that Goebbels, 
his Minister for Propaganda, was the son of a Westpha- 
lian peasant, that Hess, his right-hand man, was born 
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in Egypt of a German commercial family, that Goering, 
his Air Minister, made no claim to aristocratic lineage, and 
that his financial expert and President of the Reichsbank, 
Dr. Hjalmar Horace Greeley Schacht, was the child of a 
tradesman who had emigrated to America. 

But before I had drawn definite deductions from these 
premises, another factor was called to my attention. I did 
not forget that the men in the saddle very often do not 
direct the strategy of the races which they ride. Hitler, 
Goebbels, Hess, Goering and Schacht form the quintette 
which now carry the German colours. I wanted to know 
whether they were riding as owners or as jockeys who were 
expected to take orders from the proprietors of the stables 
to whom the mounts belong. I had to be very discreet 
about making my enquiries. I recalled June 30 and July 
| and 2, 1934, those three ominous days when so many 
men who disagreed with Hitler were suddenly precipitated 
into eternity. I had been struck by the fact that, in 
the rural districts, Germans, in greeting one another, 
no longer said ‘‘ Guten Morgen,” “ Guten Tag” or ‘“ Gute 
Nacht,” but replaced them by “ Heil Hitler.” I had 
been told that even in commercial correspondence the 
‘‘ Hochachtungsvoll,”’ with which letters usually end, was now 
being taken by the same “‘ Heil Hitler.” Such considerations 
bespoke a state of mind that did not encourage curiosity. 

I soon learnt, nevertheless, from various sources, that 
while Dr. Schacht owns his own mount and himself determines 
when, where and how it should be ridden, Hitler, Goebbels, 
Hess and Goering are professional jockeys who are attached 
to stables owned by Fritz Thyssen, Carl Duisburg, Carl 
Friedrich von Siemens, Philipp Kessler, Ernst Brandl, and, 
last but not least, by Gustav Krupp von Bohlen und Halbach. 
The good faith of the boys in the saddle was generally 
conceded. Some said that they were consulted when the 
strategy of their races was elaborated. Others, but they 
were in a minority, insisted that they were simply and solely 
told what to do. But all concurred in holding that the 
heavy expenses of forming the racing stables to which they 
are attached was borne by some or all of these six men. 
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All of these names were not known to me. In order 
to get my bearings I consulted the Deutsche Fiihrerlexikon. 
This volume is a “ Who’s Who” of Germans connected 
with the N.S.D.A.P. It also contains a list of all German 
diplomatic officers, permanent officials of the higher grades 
and of many distinguished soldiers. I am free to say that 
I do not know how many of the approximately thousand 
names in the book refer to active militant members of the 
Hitler party, the N.S.D.A.P. All that I do know is that it 
contains fifty-six significant blanks. 

The volume received the official approval of the N.S.D.A.P. 
on June 15, 1934. It was then in print awaiting the 
binder’s finishing touches. On June 30 and July 1 and 2, 
1934, occurred the unexplained shooting of many former 
ardent supporters of Hitler. Those who had been very 
prominent in the N.S.D.A.P., but who had incurred the dis- 
pleasure of its leaders and had been killed on the dates just 
mentioned, had had their photographs and their biographies 
given places of honour in this ‘‘ Who’s Who” because they 
were of the elect when its pages were compiled. 

The publishers of the Fvhrerlexikon were unwilling to 
scrap the sheets ready for publication. It did not meet 
with the approval of the N.S.D.A.P. that this work should 
contain fulsome praise of men whom it had sent to premature 
graves. The resulting conflict of interests was met by a 
note appended to the Preface and dated August 2, 1934. 
It stated that cognizance had been taken of the recent 
‘* political events.” This meant, in plain English, that fifty- 
six blank spaces are scattered through the book which 
emphasize what happened to the men whose names are thus 
suppressed. What interests my subject is the salient 
fact that the names of the six stable owners appear in this 
blood-censored ‘‘ Who’s Who.” 

The Fihrerlexikon records that Fritz Thyssen is a steel 
magnate; Carl Duisburg is the head of the 1.4. Farben- 
industrie A.G. (or Dye Trust); Carl Friedrich von Siemens 
is the President of the Siemens-Schuckert Werke, which, with 
its allied companies, looms large in the German electrical 
world ; Philipp Kessler is the active man of the Bergmann- 
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Elektrizitats-Werke A.G., which, with the Siemens enterprises, 
dominates the electrical output of Germany ; Ernst Brandl is 
the chairman of the Gelsenkirchenen Bergwerke A.G., which 
with the Fritz Thyssen interests, has the last word in the 
German mining and steel industries ; and Gustav Krupp von 
Bohlen und Halbach is the husband of Bertha Krupp, the 
owner of the Kruppschen Werke, a name synonymous with 
big guns, and munitions of all sorts. 

It is generally admitted in Germany that these six in- 
dustrial leaders are at the back of the Nazi programme. I 
do not question the patriotism of Hitler and of his Cabinet 
Ministers or of Gustav Krupp von Bohlen und Halbach and 
his associates. I concede that Hitler and his Ministers are 
convinced that they are the saviours of Germany and that 
these six captains of industry are fervent patriots who have 
the welfare of their country at heart. The question which 
must be answered may be thus summarized :— 

“Ts their conception of patriotism consistent with the 
peace of the world ? ” 

The men who furnished the money that put Hitler in the 
limelight and kept him there until he became Chancellor and 
later President of the Reich, and who support him in the 
teeth of June 30, July 1 and 2, 1934, have not forgotten that 
when the sword of the Junkers made Europe tremble, German 
industry prospered. 

The new masters of Germany hope to be able to win 
back their pre-War pre-eminence by peaceful means. War 
is not their objective. Their goal is German industrial 
primacy. They are determined, however, to obtain it even 
if they have to go to war to get it. They are, as these lines 
are written, mid-September, 1934, in an admirable position 
to attempt to accomplish their purpose by peaceful means. 
Germany is prosperous to-day. I visited both cities and 
towns, as well as rural districts, and I saw no signs of poverty. 
Practically everybody was well dressed. But here are figures 
which tell their own tale. They are taken from The Times 
(London) of September 11, 1934, and show that the total 
of unemployment attained on August 31, 1934, is but 
2,398,000. The population of Germany is approximately half 
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that of the United States. If America had to-day but 
4,796,000 men and women out of work nobody would speak 
of hard times in that country. 

It requires no vivid imagination to understand why 
Germany is prosperous. Her territory was not devastated 
by the clash of contending armies, her industry was not 
destroyed by shot and shell, her agriculture was not wiped 
out by the ravages of war. In a word, when peace was 
declared the loss of the German marine was the only handicap 
which confronted the German financier, the German indus. 
trialist, the German banker. 

As I write these lines I have not forgotten the nightmare 
of inflation. That policy of working the printing presses 
overtime played havoc with the German nobility, with the 
German small investor and with the German official and 
professional classes. It wiped out all that they had. But 
it did not permanently adversely affect the German prole- 
tariat or even temporarily injure the German financier, 
industrialist and peasant. In fact, the bankers and manu- 
facturers made money out of this upheaval and the agricul- 
turists held on to their crops and protected themselves. 

I shall centre my attention upon the German financiers 
and manufacturers. They dictated the policy of inflation. 
They drew millions upon millions of gold marks into Germany 
by doing so. I recall that an American friend of mine put a 
thousand dollars of her money into marks when there were 
twenty of them to the dollar. She thought that she had 
made a marvellous investment because she argued that 
German money would soon go back to par, four marks to the 
dollar. When a further drop occurred she bought more 
marks. Ten thousand dollars of her money had gone before 
she awoke to the reality. The example which I have cited 
is but a typical one. German bankers capitalized the cupidity 
of the world. They drew into their coffers streams of gold 
which came from abroad. They had no foreign debts to 
pay. They sold marks short and grew rich because they 
understood human nature, and worked their printing presses 
night and day. The German manufacturers profited from the 
operation because they bought their raw material with pounds 
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or dollars for which they paid in paper. They then took 
advantage of their depreciated currency to undersell foreign 
competitors. 

Of course, such a game could not go on indefinitely. 
When the inevitable day of reckoning came the German 
mark was repudiated and the Reichsmark created. The 
aristocrat, who knew nothing of high finance, was reduced 
to penury. The small investor was left penniless. The 
office-holding and professional classes found themselves wiped 
out financially. But the bankers were rich, the manufac- 
turers were prosperous, and the proletariat no worse off 
than before. And then English and American investors, over- 
persuaded by their financial experts, threw additional millions 
upon millions of their good money into Germany in order 
to rebuild a country that had not been injured and in order 
to re-create markets that had not been destroyed. And 
German manufacturers used this new capital, this manna 
from heaven, to undersell those who had helped them. 

It may, perhaps, be argued that the cost of reparations 
and the loss brought about by the destruction of the German 
merchant marine offset these advantages. It should not be 
forgotten, however, that German submarines had played 
havoc with the shipping of the Allies, that the highly indus- 
trialized sections of Northern France, not to speak of Belgium, 
Northern Italy, Serbia and Roumania, had been devastated 
by Germany. Reparations were assessed to repair the ruin 
thus wrought on land, but Berlin has now complacently 
repudiated the sum which it had contracted to pay as 
liquidated damages for all this destruction. The net result 
is thus that Germany bears no external debt growing out 
of the War and has profited by the importation of millions 
upon millions of gold pounds and dollars brought into her 
country by selling paper marks short and then repudiating 
them. And later she issued bonds, sold them, and now 
refuses to pay. 

Krupp von Bohlen und Halbach and his associates are 
not satisfied with present conditions. The policy of repudia- 
tion pursued by Germany may permit them to retain the 
money they have already made as the result of their 
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manipulations. The procedure which has been followed cuts 
off further credit from the sources of supply which have 
recently proved so bountiful, but which are now closed. It 
therefore behoves them to work along new lines. They 
are determined that Germany shall be the greatest Power 
in Europe and in the world. They know that their country 
cannot borrow any more money abroad. They know that 
German industry cannot have any further credits from States 
whose accounts they have repudiated. They have, accord. 
ingly, determined upon a policy of economic self-sufficiency 
which will be put to a severe test this autumn and winter. 
Their purpose is to keep their proletariat at work by using 
such supplies as they have on hand, by appealing to their 
men of science to devise as many substitutes as possible 
and to purchase indispensable raw material from countries 
to which they now owe little or nothing. 

Let me illustrate my last statement. The industrialists 
who are now the real power at the back of Hitler, who, ina 
word, are the embodiment of Hitlerism, are now buying their 
petrol products from Roumania. Japanese are plentiful in 
Berlin. Manchukuo is letting Germany have all that she 
can supply. Cotton is being ordered from Egypt and not 
from the United States, even although the German spindles 
are adjusted to short fibre and not to long fibre cotton. 
America will not ship any more of her product unless past 
bills are paid and guarantees forthcoming for new consign- 
ments. Egypt has no old claims to consider. 

If this policy of German economic self-sufficiency fails, 
the dogs of war will growl. The German proletariat which 
remained quiescent when unexplained events occurred on June 
30, and July 1 and 2, 1934, will not continue to be apathetic 
if prolonged unemployment stares them in the face. With- 
out raw material imported from abroad, German industry 
cannot reconquer its place in the sun. These ersatz material, 
or substitutes, can answer for but a fraction of Germany’s 
requirements. These supplies now on hand will soon be 
exhausted. The sources of supply which are now available 
will cease to be accessible if money is not found to pay 
current accounts. 
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The spring of 1935 will tell the tale. If German pros- 
perity is assured, the German proletariat will be happy and 
German industrialists, by their present policy of economic 
self-sufficiency, will have opened the way for making German 
manufacturers as powerful as they were in pre-War days. 
If this industrial primacy is obviously a forlorn hope, the 
men who direct the statesmanship of Berlin, and who are 
German patriots, will prefer the hazard of war to the perils 
of a revolution. 

The Government has brought the Saar problem to the 
fore in a manner which fills me with concern. I can readily 
understand why every German ardently desires that that 
district should be reunited to the Fatherland. I fully 
comprehend why Goebbels and his Ministry of Propaganda 
are doing their utmost to bring out a full vote in favour of 
Germany’s cause. What I do not grasp is the necessity of 
having every German village placarded with signs reading :— 

“* Deutsche denket an die Saar.” 
(Germans, remember the Saar.) 

Let me explain what I mean. The Treaty of Versailles 
placed the Saar district under the temporary egis of the 
League of Nations and provided that a plebiscite shall be 
held in January, 1935, to decide whether this area shall (a) 
remain under the League of Nations, (b) be reincorporated 
into Germany or (c) be transferred to France. It has been 
decreed that all who were bona fide residents of the Saar 
district, if I mistake not, in May, 1920, and who have now 
attained the age of twenty-one years, are entitled to vote, 
provided they shall have registered before August 31, 1934. 
The referendum will be held this month. 

This means that the people of the Saar district who were 
there domiciled when the Versailles Treaty took it away 
from Germany, and nobody else, have a right to pass upon 
this question. ‘‘ Deutsche denket an die Saar!” (Germans. 
remember the Saar !) has nothing to do with the issue which 
is reserved to the arbitrament of the inhabitants of the 
territory in question. Notwithstanding this fact, an in- 
cessant and insistent barrage of propaganda was kept up in 
the German press all during August, which tended to make 
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the reader believe that the German nation, and not the people 
of the Saar, were called upon to vote upon this matter. 

The information that has reached me from all sources, 
save one, is to the effect that the Saar district will vote 
everwhelmingly in favour of reincorporation with Germany, 
I have not made a personal survey of the field and I am, 
therefore, merely repeating what I have been told. My 
informants all agree that this present tendency may change 
overnight if the German Government makes any attempt to 
coerce the Catholic Church to adopt the Rosenberg or “ Der 
Mythus des XX Jahrhunderts” version of God and religion. 

The policy of German economic self-sufficiency will be 
tested by the spring. It may be a success and assure 
to Krupp von Bohlen und Halbach and his fellow-industrialists 
golden returns. And then the possibility, but not the 
probability, of Hitler’s overthrow is a factor that requires 
consideration. 

But with such an issue at stake as the peace of Europe, 
the very fate of Western civilization, is it proper that England 
and America should remain passive when the clouds are so 
ominous ? These manufacturers of cannons and poisonous 
gases, these steel and electrical magnates who are the back- 
bone of Hitlerism, would think twice before engaging in a 
foreign war, however popular propaganda may make it, if 
they were certain that Great Britain would intervene. 
German public opinion would not follow them if convinced 
that America would do to-morrow what she did in 1917. 

I know that Americans are disgusted with Europe. They 
feel that Europe took their money under false pretences and 
then repudiated the debts lawfully contracted. I am not 
expressing an opinion. I am recording a fact. It will be 
extremely difficult to get America to do again what she did 
in 1917. I doubt whether she could be induced to do so. 
I desire, however, to bring out one salient consideration. It 
is this: Millions upon millions are being spent by the United 
States in order to get the country out of the morass of an 
industrial depression of unequalled magnitude. As long as 
Germany threatens the peace of the world, as she is doing 
te-day, there is no chance for the financial rehabilitation of 
any country. PIERRE CRABITES. 
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At last the Committee has spoken—and whether we agree or 
whether we disagree, the situation is lightened ; for at last we 
have proposals (not only conjectures) to place beside facts. 
And again, whatever one’s bias, how one admires the skill 
and patience which has produced these final findings, the 
clarity of the language, the quick crescendo of the preamble 
—a preamble in which we as Indians revel no less than the 
British. Was this not the achievement of our Country of 
Allegiance ? 

But there is one thing which that preamble has omitted ; 
a vital thing—the reason of achievement, the high statesman- 
ship and wisdom of our first Imperial Sovereign in that newly- 
consolidated India ; the first utterance of high democracy 
ever made in our Country—equality of opportunity based 
upon reverence for the tie that binds the individual. The 
door was set wide for all alike—and this, the Report would 
seem to reiterate ; but one looks in vain for that which made 
entrance secure, which provided for stability. I refer to the 
provisions in the Proclamation of 1858 relating to religion 
and to the personal law based upon religion. 

That is a fact, which the Majority ‘“‘ Recommendations ”’ 
deliberately reject, and upon the wrong premises. And yet 
it is a basic fact, as the representatives of the Orthodox 
Hindus (a Majority Community in India) pointed out to the 
Committee. They came with that, for the chief burden of 
their demands. ‘* Reproduce,” they begged, ‘“‘ the words of 
Queen Victoria’s Proclamation in your new Constitution.” 
And it was significant that they wanted both “ equal oppor- 
tunity ” and religious freedom. That means that in the New 
India the outcaste should still have his chance as England has 
given it him, in things civic and temporal ; but, those bound 
by religions in which they still believed, were to have the 
freedom to accept the bondage of religion, the bondage of 
soul and spirit. 

Religious freedom means much to England. Has Mr. 
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Baldwin not just reiterated this in his speech at 
Ashridge ? It means no less, it may even mean more, to 
religious Eastern peoples. Why has their cry been ignored ? 

Always and always, as the Orthodox Hindu delegates 
reminded those who would listen to them, trouble in the East 
has hinged on Religion. And the circumstances of the future 
are going to make precautions about non-interference with 
religion far more necessary than in the days that are past. 

I mean that India will now be ruled not by the tolerant 
Alien but by the politically-minded Indian, who is, with 
few exceptions, the Indian who has emancipated himself 
from the religious and social ties that bind his race. Even 
with the best intentions in the world, he is liable to consider 
that he does his fellow-countrymen a service in using political 
and legislative power to compel the breakdown of systems 
which to him are archaic and outworn. Progressives of the 
Hindu race have no sympathy with an attitude not their own 
in socio-religious matters ; no desire to study it, and base 
reform upon it. There is no patience with “ ignorance ” ; 
there is, indeed (and understandably so), the hostility of the 
convert to what he himself has discarded. Can you build 
help or true progress upon this hostility ? 

I could illustrate the hazard I have in mind by many 
instances. But the world has lately had before it two out- 
standing instances, which—and that is amazing—are actually 
used by the Committee as justification for the omission of 
which I have spoken. I refer to the Sarda Bill and the Temple 
Entry Bill. Both these Bills were initiated and pursued by 
the people who have emancipated themselves from the 
religious bondage which underlies the situations they sought 
to remodel. In the history of the evolution of these measures 
the Committee had an opportunity of seeing how far Statutory 
Law can be used to remedy defects in a social system based 
on religion. 

The Sarda Bill, relating to infant marriage, became law, 
but it has not effected its object. It has, alas! put back the 
clock among the Orthodox, in regard to a reform which 
education was teaching them was necessary, and which, 
indeed, individuals were bravely facing and rectifying in the 
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non-publicity of their domestic concerns. The terrible forces 
which make progress in our modern sense so difficult for 
Orthodox Hindus are now ranged against the valiant 
reachers-out after personal conviction. And in addition to 
this, bitterness of feeling is engendered or accentuated between 
the followers of a rule and the breakers of it. 

At first these attacks upon the Hindu law of marriage and 
inheritance (and there were other Bills, including a Bill of 
Divorce) were ignored as a challenge. “The Viceroy will 
protect us. The British will keep their word,” said the Ortho- 
dox Hindus one to another. But when the Temple Entry 
Bill opened their eyes to the change in the political atmosphere, 
to the fact that they had now to deal not with the British but 
with men of their own race who had discarded their religious 
heritage, they roused themselves, and swore that if the Bill 
went through, India would see such bloodshed as even India 
had not known before. 

They are not politically-minded, these representatives of 
the Majority Community in India, but in less than a year they 
had passed from sitting in meditation to the forefront of a 
political campaign. And when the returns of a reference to 
the country (ordered by the wisdom of our Viceroy) came in, 
the Orthodox had so overwhelming a majority of opinions 
against the Progressives, that the Bill had to be withdrawn. 
The supporters have, however, sworn that this is not the end. 
.. . It needs little imagination to stage a second Temple 
Entry Bill in the circumstances provided by the Committee’s 
Report. 

And what are these circumstances ? The Report proposes 
no protection for religion ; no Governor’s veto against legis- 
lation affecting religion ; and a warning against the exercise 
by the Governor of his “‘ special responsibility ’ in re matters 
such as we are discussing, in times of menace to the public 
peace (paras. 18 and 141). Or, to put it another way—the 
safeguard designed to protect public peace, is, in what 
might be the most aggravating circumstance of all—to be 
reduced to a mere “‘ refusal to assent.” 

‘Further progress depends upon the assumption by 
Indians of real responsibility for Indian social conditions,” 
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says the Report (para. 18). A great principle and wise states- 
manship if the word “ Indians ” is to connote the community 
whose “ social conditions ”’ are in question ; needless provoea- 
tion to strife, if the word connotes persons more definitely 
outside the “ affected area’ than the British themselves. 

The Committee is not ignorant of the terrible cleavages 
which divide us in India. It cannot want yet one more 
cleavage, the worst of all, to crystallize as crystallize it must— 
if the protection for which the Orthodox pray is withheld. 
The Orthodox Hindu delegates suggested a way of avoiding 
this dispeace, viz. a provision that no Bill which affected 
the religious beliefs or usages or institutions of any community 
should be introduced without the previous sanction of the 
Governor-General, who should consult the recognised religious 
heads ahd organizations of the community sought to be 
affected, before giving his sanction. This is supplemented by 
a further provision relating to the votes of not less than two- 
thirds of the representatives in the Legislature of the 
community affected, before any such measure should be 
deemed to have been passed. 

That seems simple enough. Is it too late to hope that a 
measure on these lines may be adopted ? Consideration for 
this is begged in the interests of the Great Experiment itself. 
The new Administrators will have their hands full, running 
the machinery which the British are putting into their hands. 
The Committee cannot want to side-track them by diverting 
attention to internal strife. 

The Air Mail brings news of the consternation of Orthodox 
Hindus, of their bewilderment in face of the more favourable 
attitude towards them of the White Paper itself ; of the jeers 
of the Congress Party. ‘‘ You would not join us, you have 
been sneering at the flouting of law and order, preaching 
about the dangers of Socialism and Communism ; and now 
you see. The British respect only those whom they fear. 
How can they care about you, who, whatever your numbers, 
have been loyal and peaceful, and are not even sufficiently 
vociferous ? ” 

Is it too late to beg that Orthodox Hindus, as also being 
“‘ Indians,” might be trusted with “real responsibility ” for 
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reform in the “ social conditions ’’ which affeet themselves 
alone ? 

One word more. The British are punctilious about the 
keeping of their word. What is now the position of the Procla- 
mation promise of Queen Victoria, reiterated by her successors ? 
In an independent India outside the Empire, one sees that it 
would have to go. But in the India of the reforms, where we still 
hope to be subject to the Crown, what is the effect of that promise? 

As to Law and Order, the recommendations in the Report 
have greatly improved the White Paper. There will still be 
risk; im primis in relation to terrorism and the “ complete 
information’ which is the keystone of the position, vis-a-vis 
the responsibility of the Governor. But there is nothing for 
it. The risk must be faced. 

A more useful consideration seems to be Federation. Both 
the Majority and Minority Reports appeal to one as speaking 
with the voice of sincerity, on this difficult subject. But 
there is one aspect which has not yet been publicly discussed. 
Have we not all alike thought of the entry of the States 
with an eye on ourselves ? on stability, on the tempering of a 
new democracy with the wisdom of hereditary autocrats ? 
But is there not another angle of vision, m the interests of 
the States themselves ? The line of my difficulty has been 
demarked by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, in his demand that 
“the representatives of the Indian States should be debarred. 
from voting in a matter concerning solely a British Indian 
subject.” If this is overruled, as it must be, will there not be 
a retaliatory claim to interfere in the mternal economy of the 
Indian States ? Already threats have been used to individual 
tulers. ‘‘ If you do so and so, reveal so and so, support such 
and such, we will create within your borders the dispeace we 
have created in British India.” The opportunity for threats 
of this nature will increase under Federation at the Centre. 

Again, to the Terrorists’ present programme the Indepen- 
dent States would be a Tom Tiddler’s ground. 

And what about another consideration? We all know, 
each in our way, that proximity can breed trouble. That the 
neighbour who can look over your wall under the disguise of 
a common interest is less desirable than the neighbour who 
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dare not seek any excuse or disguise whatsoever for such 
familiarity. The lordly States now sit outside British India, 
and therefore outside our internal dissensions. What will 
be their position in the future, when centrally federated, 
during communal riots, or during strife based upon religion 
in the same race? There are States which are Moslem, and 
States which are Hindu; there are Hindu States which are 
fiercely Orthodox, and Hindu States which are frankly 
Progressive. 

I can foresee other questions also becoming acute: 
e.g. extradition; incitation to States’ subjects to rebel; 
officious interference in the domestic trouble of States regard- 
ing Purdahnashins ; discussions on the character and morals 
of individual rulers. . 

I have no scheme to offer in place of either suggestion now 
before us; and merely destructive criticism would at this 
stage serve no useful purpose. But every thinking citizen 
owes the contribution which experience has taught him to 
the public deliberation of a question of vital importance to 
his country ; and opportunity having come my way, I pool 
these meditations born of knowledge based on fact. Perhaps 
the Princes in consultation with the Committee will find a 
way. They want to help all they can ; but they are not un- 
aware of the problems to which I have referred above ; and 
they are themselves skilled in statesmanship. 

I have left no space for adequate discussion of much else, 
including the extended enfranchisement of women (about 
which I am frankly nervous !), and the new Court of Appeal. 
But there is one last question which cannot be omitted. 

Para. 92 of the Report refers to the case of a breakdown of 
the Constitution, when the Governor may “ assume to himself 
all such powers as he judges requisite to retrieve the situation.” 
If this includes the appointment of an Executive Council 
such as now exists (and independently of the Legislature 
which'in our assumption has disappeared), should this not be 
expressly stated in the Instrument of Instructions, both for 
the protection of the Governor, and for the warning of intend- 
ing disintegrators ? 
CORNELIA SORABJI. 
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COLLECTIVE SECURITY AND IMPERIAL 
UNITY 


‘ 


‘ ... Tam very doubtful myself about the success of the League 
of Nations, but I have no doubt whatever that, if it is to be an effective 
instrument at all, it can only be so by virtue of the influence of the British 
Empire and America. The influence of the British Empire will be 
incomparably greater if its several members work together and con- 
stitute a sort of sub League of Nations among themselves. Without 
that, I think the larger League has no future. If it were to fail, the 
British League would remain of equal if not greater importance. . . . 
We must try to extend the pax Britannica into a pax mundi. But 
even if the pax mundi is unattainable, we must at any rate make sure 
of the pax Britannica. . . .”—Lord Milner to a correspondent, August 
14, 1919. 


Ir is impossible for this country, no matter what her policy 
may be, to ensure the peace of the whole world. Peace 
can only be guaranteed by the power to punish breaches 
of the peace, and we do not possess that power. We have, 
on the whole, succeeded in maintaining peace within the 
borders of our own Empire, as the Roman Empire did in 
the past, and the maintenance of peace over such a vast 
area and among so many peoples is an achievement of which 
we may fairly be proud. The peace that we maintain within 
our own borders is in itself a great contribution to the peace 
of the world. We may explain it as power exercised with 
justice, or as justice supported by power. Whichever way 
we put it, both elements are essential to the maintenance 
of peace. 

In the years which have passed since the War the value 
of our contribution to the peace of the world has been gravely 
lessened by a serious diminution of our strength, and our 
influence in shaping world policy has diminished in proportion 
to our strength. There was a time when the King’s Navy 
could keep the peace in the seven seas of the world. At 
the turn of the century our naval supremacy was challenged 
by the German Navy Law of 1900. That challenge failed ; 
but it led to the greatest war in history. So long as our 
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supremacy at sea was unquestioned and unquestionable, 
there might be local wars, but there could be no world war. 
In the post-War years we have not only allowed others to 
share our supremacy, but we have suffered our power by 
sea and in the air to fall to a point at which we can no 
longer guarantee the security of our Empire or even the 
essential food supplies of these islands in which we live. 
Perhaps it is no longer possible for us to claim supremacy 
in the seven seas. To provide reasonable security for our- 
selves and our Empire is still within our power, and the 
first and best contribution which we can make to the cause 
of world peace is to place that security beyond all danger of 
destruction. The break-up of the Roman Empire was 
followed by a series of wars which have lasted from that 
day to this, and the break-up of the British Empire, whether 
caused by external or by internal enemies, would infallibly 
have the same result. Whatever policy we may pursue in 
the international field, our primary duty in the cause of 
world peace consists in preserving the peace and integrity 
of Great Britain and her Empire. Whenever we are faced 
with a question of imperial policy, such as the present 
question of Indian reform, its merits or demerits must be 
judged by this single test: Will it strengthen or will it 
weaken the unity and integrity of our Empire? To apply 
this test is not only a duty owing to ourselves. It is a duty 
which we owe to the world. 

If, then, it is beyond our own power to guarantee world 
peace, we have next to ask whether there is any means by 
which we can share this responsibility with others, whether 
there is any system of common international action to which 
we can at least contribute our share. That is the problem 
which is commonly known as the problem of “collective 
security.” The schemes for ensuring world peace by collective 
action fall mto two main groups. 

In the first group we may include all those proposals 
which involve the creation of some international authority 
or super-state having both the legal right and the actual 
power to impose its will upon the world. There is a con- 
tinuous succession of these schemes from the fourteenth 
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century to the present day. A few of them have been drawn 
up by men with experience of affairs, but the great majority 
are the work of theoretical writers. They all involve some 
kind of international council charged with the duty of 
organizing collective action in defence of the existing terri- 
torial system. Another feature which all these proposals 
have in common is that none of them has worked. For the 
most part they have remained mere visionary schemes which 
no one has attempted to put into operation, but in the few 
cases in which they have actually been tried they have 
failed to achieve their purpose. The only method by which 
peace has been actually achieved among a variety of nations 
has been the imperial method, the method of the Roman 
Empire or of our own. In a word, experience teaches us 
that it is quite impossible to set up any form of international 
authority which will be able, by its own power, to protect us 
from the peril of war. 

The second group includes all those proposals which do 
not involve the establishment of a super-state. These 
schemes, which to-day are advocated chiefly by continental 
powers, are more modest in their scope and therefore merit 
more careful consideration. The common feature of them 
all is that they are to be based upon multi-lateral treaties, 
binding the signatory states to render one another mutual 
assistance in circumstances which would be defined by the 
terms of the treaty. Such treaties are not technically 
alliances, though in practice their effect may be equivalent 
to that of an alliance. In these schemes there is no surrender 
of national sovereignty to a common superior, and therefore 
there is no authority which has the right and the power to 
compel the performance of promises. The only guarantee 
of common action lies in the mutual confidence of all the 
parties that each of the signatory states can be relied upon 
in all circumstances to keep its treaty obligations. 

What should be our policy towards sehemes of collective 
security which take this form? Hitherto we have always 
refused to take part in them. We have occasionally been 
willmg to undertake limited and localized guarantees of 
foreign territory, but only in cases where our own interests 
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would be directly threatened by its violation. Well-known 
examples of such guarantees are to be found in the Belgian 
Treaty of 1839 and the Locarno Treaty of 1925. But we 
have always refused to give general guarantees which would 
bind us to fight in defence of other powers all over the world 
or even all over Europe. Why have we pursued this policy ? 
If we have been right in the past, is there any good reason 
why we should now reverse that policy and enter into such 
general guarantees ? 

If we pledge ourselves to any such system, our security 
must depend upon our confidence that every state will in 
all circumstances keep its promises. In this matter our own 
record has been better than our experience. In 1793 we 
were forced into war with France by the French violation 
of the Netherlands in defiance of treaty obligations. In 
1870 Russia repudiated those articles of the Treaty of Paris 
of 1856 which prohibited armaments in the Black Sea. In 
1877 we were brought to the verge of war with Russia when 
the Russians violated those articles of the Treaty of Paris 
which were designed to ensure the integrity of Turkey. In 
1914 we were again forced into war by the German violation 
of the guarantee given to Belgium, and to-day we see 
Germany openly re-arming in violation of the Treaty of 
Versailles. The road that lies behind us is strewn with 
broken treaties. What, then, of the road that lies 
ahead ? 

The world to-day is bound together by such a close 
network of treaties that it is practically impossible for any 
war to break out without the violation of some treaty. Have 
we then any reason to expect that the security treaty stands 
in any stronger position than the treaties which it is intended 
to protect ? The question can be put as a dilemma in this 
form. If we can be absolutely sure that all states will keep 
all treaties, then war is impossible, and a security system 
is unnecessary. But we are only invited to enter into a 
security treaty because we are told that there is a grave 
danger of war, thus assuming that some treaties are likely 
to be broken. If we cannot be sure that all treaties will be 
observed, have we any reason to believe that the security 
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treaty will be observed, while other treaties are broken ? 
The security itself then becomes insecure. 

But let us assume for the sake of argument that we can 
rely upon all treaty obligations being strictly observed by 
other powers. Collective security is essentially a system of 
mutual guarantees, each party pledging his assistance in 
return for a promise of protection on the part of the others. 
What we have then to ask ourselves is this: Do we get a 
fair bargain? Assuming that all our partners act in good 
faith, can we count upon them to give us as much protection 
as they will get from us? This compels us to study the 
dangers by which we are threatened and the means by 
which these dangers may be repelled. 

Here at once we note a vital difference between our 
position and that of continental powers. The continental 
states are pre-occupied with the security of their frontiers. 
Guided by their own experience, they think of aggression in 
terms of invasion, followed by loss of territory. If we study 
the definitions of ‘‘ aggression ’”’ which appear in some treaties, 
we find that they are all based upon this idea of territorial 
violation. The ideas of the Continent are expressed in terms 
of land warfare. 

But our position is wholly different. We must think in 
terms of the sea. We have suffered no invasion by a foreign 
enemy—I do not count the Scotch—since the year 1066. 
To-day we are in no danger of invasion, because the invasion 
of Great Britain is either impossible or unnecessary. If we 
retain the command of the sea, it is impossible. If we lose 
the command of the sea, it is unnecessary. The subjugation 
of this country could then be achieved without landing a 
man upon her coasts or firing a shot against the shore, for 
the danger which always threatens us is not invasion, but 
the cutting off of those essential supplies by which we live. 
It is necessary to emphasize this point, because there is a 
tendency to-day to concentrate popular attention upon the 
question of aerial attack, which is relatively much less 
important. Bombardment from the air may cause much 
loss and suffering, but it cannot by itself decide the issue 
of a war. 
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Against this danger of starvation no system of collective 
security offers us any protection, for our danger is unlimited 
in space. The peril which the continental states have to 
fear is the violation of particular frontiers, but our essential 
supplies may be intercepted in the Indian Ocean or the 
South Atlantic no less than in the narrow seas. The military 
states of Europe have not the power, even if they had the 
goodwill, to protect us against our greatest peril. Further- 
more, this danger of the cutting off of our supplies is not the 
only danger against which it would be impossible for our 
partners to afford us any protection. Suppose, for example, 
that under a system of collective security we found ourselves 
compelled to go to war with Japan. What could France, or 
Italy, or Germany do to prevent the Japanese from capturing 
Hong-Kong ? Suppose, again, that the collective system 
landed us in a war with the United States or with Russia. 
What could our European allies do to prevent the invasion 
of Canada or of India? Obviously they would be quite 
helpless. 

In other words, a system of collective security is really a 
scheme of mutual insurance, the premium being the obliga- 
tion to protect others when they are attacked, the benefit 
being that each party receives adequate protection when it 
is itself attacked. From our point of view, the vital objection 
is that we pay the premium without getting the benefit. 

The relations between Great Britain and the Empire 
suggest one more reason which makes it impossible for us to 
commit ourselves to any general scheme of collective security. 
The political structure of our Empire is unlike that of any 
other power in the world to-day, nor is there any precedent 
for it in history. We are neither a unitary state nor a 
federation. The Great War showed in an impressive manner 
that the Empire is capable of unity in action, but that unity 
is not based on any central control. It is a unity which 
rests rather upon free co-operation than upon centralized 
command. Even in such vital matters as foreign policy and 
defence, it is only possible for the Empire to act as a single 
whole if the central authority can carry with it the voluntary 
co-operation of all the members. The various parts of our 
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Empire have their own interests, their own problems, their 
own dangers. In no other country does the problem of 
united action present issues of such variety and complexity. 
If we bear this in mind, it surely becomes obvious that we 
cannot give general guarantees which in effect pledge us to 
go to war all over the world in defence of other peoples’ 
territory. Of this difficulty we have already had experience. 
In drafting the Treaty of Locarno it was found necessary 
to insert an article which explicitly exempted the Dominions 
from the obligations which we assumed for ourselves. Again, 
it was the objections urged by the Dominions which made 
it impossible for our Government to ratify the Geneva 
Protocol of 1924. My own view is that the example of 
Locarno is not a precedent which should be followed. I 
hope that we shall never again sign a political treaty in 
which we confess to all the world that we are compelled to 
dissociate ourselves from the Dominions. The Locarno 
Treaty may perhaps have been justified—I think it was 
justified—by the special circumstances of the time, but the 
conditions under which it was signed have passed away. We 
entered into the treaty with the threefold object of bringing 
Germany into the League, promoting disarmament, and 
giving an additional measure of stability to western Europe. 
All three objects have now been frustrated, for Germany has 
resigned from the League, the Disarmament Conference has 
collapsed, and the European situation is far more unstable 
than it was in 1925. For the future it should be a cardinal 
rule of our foreign policy to enter into no alliances, guarantees 
or other political obligations in which we are not able to 
count upon the willing support and active co-operation of 
the Empire as a whole. Any policy which would bind us 
to Europe, while dividing us from the Empire, is a policy 
likely to lead, not to peace, but to war. 

To sum up, there are three main reasons which should 
hold us back from joining in any scheme of collective security 
that goes beyond our existing obligations under the League 
Covenant and other treaties. These three reasons are (1) the 
insecurity of treaties; (2) the lack of protection for our- 
selves under the security system; and (3) the difficulties 
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arising out of the special conditions of the British Empire, 
These reasons do not claim to cover the whole problem. 
There are many other difficulties, both political and technical, 
in any scheme of collective security which it is impossible to 
discuss within the space available, but all these difficulties 
are closely connected with the main reasons. 

A word may be added upon the relation between collective 
security and the problem of disarmament. Questions of 
foreign policy and defence should lie outside the arena of 
party strife, but it is necessary to note that the Labour 
Party have recently pledged themselves, though with a 
prudent vagueness as to details, to the doctrine of collective 
security. At the same time they strenuously oppose all 
suggestions which tend to an increase of our military power, 
We are all familiar with the old Latin maxim which may be 
translated, “‘ If you want peace, be prepared for war.” If 
the latest pacifist doctrine were to be condensed into a similar 
formula, it would run thus: “If you want peace, promise 
to make war, but do not be prepared for war.” But it is 
clear that the value of our contribution to any system of 
collective security, should we decide to take part in it, must 
be in exact proportion to our military strength. Our pro- 
spective allies are not likely to be satisfied if we can only 
offer them pious resolutions instead of a strong Navy. We 
fall into a dangerous error if we allow ourselves to be deceived 
by the type of propaganda which argues that collective 
security leads to disarmament. This is the exact opposite 
of the truth. The more deeply we commit ourselves to 
military action all over the world, the more we promise to 
take part in other peoples’ wars, the heavier will be the 
burden of armaments which we shall have to bear. 


H. A. Smrru. 


DISARMAMENT 


“Light mortals how ye walk your light life minuet over bottomless 
abysses divided from you by a film.”—Carlyle. 


Tue Leader, and Chief Protector of the inhabitants of the 
United Kingdom, the Prime Minister, is reported to have 
publicly declared, at the end of October, that “ We,” that is 
the Government of which he is the head, ‘‘ have run risks 
to show the world we are sincere. We have allowed our 
power of defence to go down, and down, and down, in order 
that we might look other nations in the eyes, who have not 
been so inspired by the love of peace as we have been, and 
give a great move in the direction of peace a chance.” No 
one will question the accuracy of the statement that our 
power of defence has gone down, and down, and down, since 
the Armistice; nor that the opinion of Army, Naval, and 
Air Force authorities is unanimous that our means of defence 
against hostile attack, is, in all arms, perilously inadequate. 

Is it possible that war can be avoided. It may be evaded 
—perhaps !—by surrender to an invading foe and by choosing 
to suffer all such injuries and disabilities as may be heaped 
upon a conquered people at the caprice of the power to which 
submission has been made. Whether or not it can be avoided, 
and peace secured, a study of the pages of the past alone 
can teach. What does such a study show to the enquirer ? 
It discloses the principle which over and over again has been 
demonstrated to be true, that in the words of Gibbon “‘ Those 
who refuse the sword must renounce the sceptre.” 

The truth of this dictum from so profound a student of 
history, and of the doings of mankind, might be supported 
by innumerable examples drawn from the histories, so far 
as they exist, of every nation on earth. Let me remind your 
readers of a very few but striking cases where the policy of 
Disarmament has brought upon those who have adopted it 
the most disastrous consequences. 

Some 400 years B.c., Cyrus at the head of roughly 10,000 
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Greek, and other forces, commenced his march from Sardis 
with the design of wresting the throne of Persia from his 
brother Artaxerxes. Although this contingent of Greeks 
was itself victorious in the battle, which ensued at Cunaxa, 
owing to the personal rashness and want of control of Cyrus 
himself, his main army was defeated and he himself was 
killed. 

It then became necessary for the Greeks to retrace their 
steps and make good their escape from the hostile country 
in which they were entrapped. The Persian King demanded, 
as the price of their safety, that the Greeks should deliver 
up their arms. The demand was refused. The Persians and 
their general, Tissaphernes, knew something of the fighting 
power of the Greeks, for they, or their fathers, had experienced 
the effects of their prowess at Marathon and Salamis. They 
consequently had no wish to try conclusions with them by 
force of arms; they therefore had recourse to diplomacy. 
Tissaphernes made the most friendly overtures to Clearchus, 
the Grecian leader, and urged his ardent desire of helping him 
to lead his men back through a strange country to their homes 
again. These efforts of Tissaphernes so far prevailed upon 
Clearchus that he was induced to allow himself to be enter- 
tained at supper in the Persian camp. Five Generals and 
20 captains, accompanied by 200 men were persuaded to 
accept the invitation of Tissaphernes and to attend their 
general without their arms at the entrance to the Persian 
Commander’s tent. The generals entered the tent—the 
captains and men stood without. The former were, at a 
given signal, and at the same instant, seized and subsequently 
executed, and the latter were then and there massacred to 
a man. 

Immediately afterwards a body of Barbarian cavalry, 
riding through the plain, killed every Greek who was met 
with in the course of their career. The five Generals having 
been put to death, including Clearchus himself, and_ the 
Greeks being without a leader, they again were summoned 
to lay down their arms. They refused to do so, and having 
elected Xenophon to lead them, the 10,000 Greeks after 
innumerable dangers and sufferings, as freemen, bearing the 
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arms of freemen, were led by him safely out of the Persian 
realm. 

Let us now turn to the fate of Carthage, a city which had 
disputed for centuries with Rome the Empire of the ancient 
world. After the defeat of Zama, and -Hannibal’s death, 
the citizens having devoted themselves to commerce ; having 
ceased to give their personal service in the field ; and having 
become luxurious and degenerate in their manners and 
pacifist in their ideas, they sought peace by surrendering their 
stores of arms and military material to the Romans, and 
hoped by such means to induce their enemy to forbear to 
molest them. In vain! In spite of the frantic efforts which 
were made to re-arm and save themselves by the impromptu 
resistance of savage despair, their city was taken, burnt and 
subsequently levelled to the ground. Those of the citizens 
who were too old or feeble to offer any resistance at all 
perished in their burning houses, and all the other inhabitants 
were slain or sold as slaves. So passed Carthage from the 
company of nations, and was heard of no more. 

Turning to Rome. At the commencement of the fifth cen- 
tury Rome experienced the fate which had befallen Carthage, 
and from the same fundamental cause, viz. moral degeneracy 
and neglect to provide for the national security. 

In A.D. 315, the frontiers of the Empire were intact. 

In A.D. 400, the frontiers were defended by a Barbarian 
Army under Stilicho, a Barbarian General. 

In A.D. 407, no more was heard of a Roman Army, and in 
the same year Gaul was over-run. 

In A.D. 408, the Visigoths marched unopposed through 
Italy to Rome. 

In A.D. 410, Rome was taken and burnt by Alaric. 

“ At the hour of midnight . . . the inhabitants were awakened by 
the tremendous sound of the Gothic trumpets. Eleven hundred and 
sixty-three years after the foundation of Rome, the Imperial City, 


which had subdued and civilised so considerable a part of mankind, was 
delivered to the licentious fury of the tribes of Germany and Scythia.” * 


Let the Prime Minister and those Conservatives who 
support him turn back to the history books they have 


forgotten. Wa. Compton SmITH. 
* Gibbon. 


INNOCENTS IN RUSSIA 


For the tourist who does not mind being treated as a child 
when he is not being treated as a spy, and whose health and 
temper can stand the strain, Soviet Russia is well worth a 
visit. 

There are three ways of “seeing Red.” The traveller, 
whether foreign or native, can choose “ first,” ‘‘ soft,’’ or what 
in a rare moment of candour is called “‘ hard.”” But in order 
to preserve the fiction that Russia is classless, these three 
“classes” are invariably referred to as “ categories.” 

The foreigner really has no option but to travel in Russia 
in leading strings. The nursemaid is called “ Intourist ”— 
a contraction for “‘The State Joint-Stock Company for 
Foreign Tourists.” The Russians speak of “ Intourist”’ as 
a miracle of organisation. Measured by the lowest of non- 
Communist standards, it is the last word in inefficiency. The 
Innocents of “ Intourist” are offered a choice of certain 
standard tours. Individual itineraries can be arranged, but 
are not encouraged. 

But “ Intourist”’ guarantees nothing. It crams the 
vessels of the Sovtorgflot at London Bridge ; it opens its arms 
to tourists from the Continental air-routes, from the land 
frontiers and the Black Sea; and it engulfs the timid 
‘“‘ cruisers’ who desire a furtive spot of Sovietism before 
fleeing gladly back to their luxury liner moored at Leningrad. 
But not one thought does it give to what is going to happen 
to them when they reach a Soviet city. Whether from sheer 
incapacity or malign design, it makes no provision more than 
48 hours ahead. The New Yorker who books in early spring 
and the German who blows in four months later start from 
the same mark in the race for hotel reservations. This may 
or may not be Communism. It certainly is chaos. 

The devices by which “ Intourist ’”’ endeavours to occupy 
the whole of the traveller's waking time are numerous. 
Slow service ensures that seven to nine hours will be spent 
in ordering, waiting for and consuming the three scheduled 
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meals of the day. For these he is provided with talons 
which are of no value outside his hotel. His passport is 
never left in his custody for more than a few minutes at a 
time: meal tickets are doled out for only one day in advance ; 
railway tickets are withheld until just before train time and 
are then issued not for the whole trip, but for a single stage ; 
he is required to be in the hotel lounge with his luggage at 
least a couple of hours before he is due to leave. 

By thus burdening them with the technique of travel, 
“Tntourist”’ contrives to keep its charges on tenterhooks 
and leaves them with little time for anything save the regular 
orthodox, guide-conducted sightseeing tours of three hours 
per day. 

But the tightest hold on the tourist is the rouble—Without 
roubles he cannot, save at ruinous expense, move a step on 
his own. With them and an aptitude for pleading indis- 
position when the official tour is about to set out, he can see 
a great deal. 

On my trip I heard the rouble racket discussed for hours. 
The system, if it be a system, may defy easy explanation 
by economists and currency wranglers, but in practice it is 
simple enough. It means that unless you are prepared to 
break the law and risk deportation, and unless you can find 
a Russian with roubles willing to risk something very much 
worse, you will have to pay for everything just fifty times 
what it costs a Soviet citizen. Except in the case of avowed 
Communists, Russia does not want tourists, but only the 
tourists’ valuta. At par the rouble stands at about 3s. 6d. 
But roubles are bootlegged all over the towns for 250 or 300 
to the £1, or rather less than one penny each. These so-called 
“black” roubles are, of course, precisely the same currency 
as that which “ Intourist”’ offers at fifty times the price. 
It is therefore, perhaps, unnecessary to add that “‘ Intourist ”’ 
will not change roubles back into foreign currency! It 
endeavours to deprive black roubles of their attractiveness by 
providing T'orgsin stores, where souvenirs (mostly loot from 
the churches and palaces), sweets, cigarettes, etc., can be 
bought only for foreign currency. But without bootlegged 
roubles the tourist will have to pay £2 for a short cab ride 
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instead of 9d.; 2s. for a glass of beer instead of 3d.; 6d, 
for a letter home instead of half a farthing. 

Photography is another ramp. The law is that all exposed 
films must be developed before being taken out of the country. 
The charge for developing (sometimes very badly) is 2s. per 
spool. A strict censorship is exercised and, after being 
developed, the spools are sealed for export. The result is 
that, until he has left the country the tourist has no idea 
whether or why his negatives have been censored, or even 
whether he has got back his own spools. 

As regards food, the tourist, in fortunate contrast to the 
native, experiences no lack in Soviet hotels or on Soviet 
vessels. Sooner or later he will most probably succumb to 
it, but that is true of most strange diets. On Soviet trains 
all is well if there is a restaurant car. But if there is none, 
or if, as often happens, it is left behind by an oversight, the 
thick sandwiches and ubiquitous cucumbers and boiled eggs 
supplied on departure tend to become shop-soiled by the 
end of the journey. But there is the compensation that con- 
ditions on most Soviet trains do not stimulate the appetite. 

Road conditions are incredibly primitive. In Moscow, 
and even more so in Leningrad, unbroken paving stones are 
rare and the mileage of streets not pitted with pot-holes is 
negligible. The country roads resemble those in Flanders 
after months of shellfire. In Kharkov, which is almost wholly 
post-revolution, conditions are better, but when we set out 
in threatening weather to visit a collective farm a few miles 
out, our guide told us that if it rained we would have to 
stay at the farm until the road dried out. 

A ride in a tram-car is unforgettable, and disembarkation 
at the right stop calls for a combination of sheer luck and 
successful pushfulness. 

Trains must be divided into the Moscow-Leningrad 
service, which is all that many tourists see, and the rest. 
The 400 miles between these two cities is covered by the 
expresses in twelve hours. The wonder-train of the Soviet 
Union, which, with that slavish imitation of capitalism which 
is such a curious characteristic of the U.S.S.R., is called the 
“Red Arrow,” does it in ten. In speed, comfort and cleanli- 
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ness it compares unfavourably with most British and Con- 
tinental night trains, but it is a very bright star in the Soviet 
firmament, and it runs to time. No wonder that it is referred 
to with bated breath throughout the Union. But the tourist 
ventures beyond these 400 miles of relatively permanent way 
at his peril. The times scheduled do not set a high standard 
—often only 15 to 20 miles per hour—and even then delays 
of 3 to 12 hours are the rule. Second-class (or rather, second 
category) sleepers are none too clean, and they accommodate 
four. The “hard” sleepers are two-tiered wooden shelves 
running both with and across the track, and without sub- 
division into compartments. Itinerant natives and their 
belongings turn them into peasant encampments. The 
stench, which is powerful enough by day, is intensified at 
night. Luggage and clothing must be continually guarded 
against theft. 

I stress transport for two reasons. The first is that 
Stalin himself issued this warning to the Communist Party 
Congress in January of this year: ‘‘ Transport is the weak 
link which may mean, and is meaning, the breakdown of our 
whole economic system.” The second reason is that the 
Soviet regime depends on the Red Army, and the efficiency 
of the Red Army depends upon the efficiency of its transport. 
It is difficult to believe that a system which is shockingly 
inefficient in peace time even for tourists, whom it is out 
specially to impress, could transform itself under the emer- 
gency and panic pressure of war. The Japanese are, at 
any rate, frankly sceptical. 

Estimates of hotels differ. Most tourists have some 
pre-disposing sympathy for Communism and have but the 
most perfunctory knowledge of good hotels in non-Communist 
countries. To these the Intourist hotels are paradise— 
especially after a long train journey. To the more experienced 
traveller, the service is bad beyond description. Luggage 
frequently gets lost within the hotel premises. It is usual 
to sit for ninety minutes without getting a bite of the food 
one has ordered. Tipping, as any good comrade knows, is 
a pernicious capitalist device for justifying low wages to 
hotel staffs. Yet in the guide-book officially recommended 
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by “ Intourist ” there is this ingenuous maxim: “ Tipping is 
forbidden, but expected.” It is certainly as rare in Russia 
as elsewhere to have a tip refused. If offered outside the safe 
privacy of the bedroom there is a preliminary furtive look 
round to make sure that the coast is clear of comrade- 
informers. There is also a good deal of cadging for cigarettes, 
silk stockings and clothing generally. 

One of my fellow-travellers discovered a cheap way of 
entertaining. He was able to give two dinner-parties to 
eight and four persons at a total cost, including wines, of a 
judiciously-placed tip of half-a-crown. In the ordinary way 
he would have had to pay the valuta equivalent of £30. 

Plumbing exists, but functions erratically. Even in his 
most inspired moments Mr. Heath Robinson has never 
conceived anything more fantastic. Taps rarely run. When 
they do, the chances are that the wastes are choked. W.C.’s 
cannot, with rare exceptions, be described in print. Their 
state can hardly be imagined even by travellers well 
acquainted with the East. They are appalling even in the 
model hospitals. The flushes have many rest days and 
sometimes suddenly spout boiling water. Showers are a 
gamble in which the penalty is crippling by scalding. It is 
wise, though not necessarily a successful precaution, to 
commandeer the services of a Russian mechanic. 

Bugs are a combination of personal attraction, chance and 
environment. On vehicles confined to tourists and in the 
cleaner hotels there is a reasonable chance of immunity if a 
good insecticide is used. There is none in any means of 
transport frequented by peasants. 

It should be evident from the foregoing that a reasonably 
experienced traveller, even although he is getting the very 
best the country can provide, can hardly be impressed by the 
travel arrangements of “ Intourist.”” But what of the 
condition of the country, which is, after all, what he has come 
to see ? 

Two tourists who visit the same places and see precisely 
the same institutions and incidents may and will draw 
diametrically opposed conclusions. This is easily explained. 
Many tourists, from the moment they set foot on Soviet 
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soil, lose all sense of proportion and discard every standard 
of comparison. It is only fair to add that most of those of 
Communist sympathies are men and women of very limited 
experience. How else can one account for the idolatrous 
reverence with which they hail the appearance of a Red 
aeroplane (however slow), a sleeping car (however dirty), 
even a bath (however fitful its functioning). 

The Soviets loathe criticism. Outside the tomb and 
prison walls political criticism is, of course, impossible. One 
of the current slogans is “ self-criticism,” but if the criticism, 
be it ever so mild, touches a tender spot, the critic is apt to 
find that he has become a “ critic and carper ’’—with unfor- 
tunate personal results. 

To tourists who use their eyes and ask awkward questions 
the “ Intourist ”’ guides and the paid propagandists who are to 
be found mingling with most parties, have three stock 
replies :— 

(1) Bolshevism has been at work for only 17 years. 
(2) Under the Czars things were much worse. 
(3) Sabotage. 

If one concedes the validity of the first two defences, all 
criticism is stifled. And it is difficult for an Englishman 
to take the third defence seriously. But the Russians do. 
No instance of incompetence is too trivial to be explained 
away by this magic word. If a door knob is missing, if a 
lock will not function, if a train is derailed or a reservation 
goes wrong, the diagnosis is never incompetence, but usually 
“sabotage.” Unfortunately, Russia has not yet discovered 
an equally simple and universal panacea. 

Sabotage is but one aspect of the persecution mania from 
which the whole population appears to suffer acutely. In 
the streets and factories, and even in the villages, everyone 
who is not in uniform goes about with cowed and furtive 
looks. Armed guards with fixed bayonets are placed outside 
and inside the most innocuous of industrial workshops, and 
photographs are prohibited. A tourist may photograph a 
vermin-ridden droshky, but if there is a bit of railway station 
in the background, the chances are that it will be censored. 
Everyone spies on everyone else, and aspirants for member- 
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ship of that close corporation, the Communist Party, report 
on the present members in the hope of being appointed to 
their vacancies after the next purge. 

The fear that stalks the land is fear not only of internal, 
but also of external enemies. Diagrams and models of 
bombs, military aeroplanes and tanks, are to be found in the 
** Lenin Corner ”’ of factories and schools, and even in cinemas, 
The best pupils in school are rewarded with prizes of real 
gas masks, and in the Park of Rest and Culture in Moscow 
children are given free rides not on a donkey or an elephant, 
but on a tank. 

The first general conclusion which must be drawn by the 
intelligent tourist who knows something of the language and 
knows social conditions in his own country is that the standard 
of life, even of the industrial who is the pampered darling of 
the regime, is about as low as can be imagined. There are 
millions earning no more than 40 roubles per week. At the 
open market value of the rouble, this is about 3s. But figures 
of wages convey little, as rents and food are very cheap. 
Food is monotonous to the point of despair. Housing con- 
ditions can only be described as shocking. The tourist who 
comes home with fairy-tales about workers’ flats has either 
been led so firmly by the nose that his eyes have watered and 
clouded his vision, or has lost his sense of proportion. Only 
a microscopic proportion of the industrial population can be 
housed in the new workers’ flats. And of these the native 
Russians, as opposed to the foreign specialists, rarely have 
more than one room to a family, with a quarter-share of a 
very elementary bathroom. Construction is so bad that 
some of the new blocks are already well on the way to becoming 
derelict. 

‘“‘Tntourist ’’ does its best by showing selected flats, 
selected canteens and selected factories. But it cannot 
produce mass smiles on the faces of the passers-by in sub- 
stitution for the almost universal looks of misery and hopeless- 
ness. Russia to-day is neither Red nor White—it is Grey. 
It is a Soviet boast that there are now no unemployed in 
Russia. Many observers on the spot doubt whether the 
boast is true, but even if it is I have no hesitation in saying 
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from my own observation that the standard of living of our 
own unemployed is much higher as regards food, clothing 
and housing, than that of the average employed factory worker 
in Moscow, Leningrad or Kharkov. 

As for the peasants, they live the life of the Picts, except 
when, to use an ominous word, they are “ collectivised.” 
They then live no life at all. It is frankly admitted that in 
“the world’s granary ” millions of peasants are again facing 
want. The special decree signed by Molotov and Stalin at 
the beginning of the year, guaranteeing for the peasant’s 
own use any increased acreage he might sow, has now been 
cynically rescinded. Wherever he goes the peasant, dressed 
and shod in rags which barely keep him warm even in summer, 
carries his precious loaf of black bread under his arm. He 
cannot tell when or if he will get another. 

The second general conclusion is that Soviet Russia does 
not know the meaning of the words, ‘‘ maintenance and 
repair.” 

The undeniably magnificent factories which have been 
built in Russia are, of course, not Russian at all, except in 
the sense that they are situated in Russia. Any country 
can have them if it is prepared to foot the bill—not that the 
Russian always does that! They are foreign in their design, 
lay-out and equipment. To count them to the credit of 
Bolshevism is about as logical as to credit to Andrew Carnegie 
the authorship of the volumes with which his libraries are 
filled. The test surely is ‘‘ Will Bolshevism be able to keep 
these factories running?” If the evidence of the eyes 
counts for anything, the average Russian worker has not 
the first idea of maintenance and repair. He treats his 
machinery as the peasant does his horses and oxen—to be 
worked until they drop. Cars go without lubrication until 
they make their own audible protest. Factory yards are 
heaped high with rusting machinery and spare parts which 
are destined to remain spare. Houses and buildings are 
everywhere in the last stages of dilapidation. The only thing 
that is repaired is clothing, and that is because everyone 
regards it as his own personal responsibility to make his rags 
last. Russia, in short, is a land without a screwdriver. 
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The third conclusion is that the workers have shot their 
bolt. This does not mean that they will rise in revolt against 
their dictators. They are much too cowed and exhausted 
for that. What it does mean is that Russian labour js 
tending to become increasingly inefficient and less responsive 
to artificial stimulation. Statistics, diagrams and graphs of 
production still meet the gaze of the worker wherever he rests 
his weary eyes, but he is beginning to disregard their signifi- 
cance and to regard them simply as an inevitable feature of 
any Soviet landscape. 

The street-corner loudspeakers are now much less in 
evidence. The Government’s latest hope is the “ shock- 
brigaders.”” These special workers are moved from factory 
to factory and have their photographs plastered all over the 
cities. How much they are needed will be appreciated after 
a visit to any heavy industry factory. Not even the incentive 
of piece-work rates can flog the workers into a semblance of 
energy. In the Homes of Rest, where workers may spend 
their annual holiday, and in the so-called Parks of Rest and 
Culture, it is the same pitiful and monotonous panorama of 
prematurely aged faces, weary eyes and dragging feet. In 
the cinema it is the rarest thing to see any sign of enthusiasm 
or interest. Even the Red Army looks sloppy when off official 
parades. It is perhaps a sign of the times that Voroshilov, 
the Commissar for War, has admitted that the composition of 
the army has in four years been changed by increasing the 
percentage of industrial workers by 15 per cent., with a 
corresponding reduction in the representation of the peasants. 

It needs no special gifts of perception to realise that in 
Russia there is no Dictatorship of the Proletariat. The form 
of government is the Dictatorship of the Bureaucracy-cum- 
Red Army over a slave-state. 

I certainly found Russia “an interesting experiment.” 
The tragedy is that the material with which it is being 
conducted is human flesh and blood. 


C. T. Epaar. 


THAT BALLOT 


Tue Ballot Form or Questionnaire issued by the League of 
Nations Union has now been handed to me to fill in. As a 
ratepayer and voter, I have received my copy at the same 
time as have most of the farmers, small tradesmen, agricul- 
tural labourers, and small cottagers generally in the district. 
The queries are supposed to be answered by everybody in the 
household who is over eighteen years of age. A postscript 
to the Ballot Form says: “If you want more information 
about any of the questions, the people who bring this paper 
to your door will give it to you. They will explain any diffi- 
culties and then you must make up your own mind.” Now 
my papers were brought to me by the gardening boy, aged 
fifteen, who received them from a person who, while 
an active member of the League Union, has the usual type 
of parochial brain common to small villages. As a matter of 
fact, if I wish to ask advice on my filling in of this form, I 
would prefer to take it from the gardener’s boy. He would 
just say—‘‘ I dunno’”’; and he would be right. 

I have myself been concerned officially in International 
Conferences in Europe and America (on three major and other 
minor occasions since 1918), and I know that brains far more 
experienced and cleverer than mine do not yet know the 
answer to the question, “‘ How are we going to avoid war ? ” 
Before I take the definite ruling of the before-mentioned 
gardener’s boy on this subject, I must simply quote the 
questionnaire which he brought me: 


(1) Should Great Britain remain a member of the League of Nations ? 

(2) Are you in favour of an all-round reduction of armaments by inter- 
national agreement ? 

(3) Are you in favour of the all-round abolition of national military and 
naval aircraft by international agreement ? 

(4) Should the manufacture and sale of armaments for private profit be 
prohibited by international agreement ? 

(5) Do you consider that if a nation insists on attacking another, the 
other nations should combine to stop it by 
(a) economic and non-military measures ? 
(6) if necessary, military measures ? 
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Now about Question 1—I should say that I and Billie 
Stubbs would be in favour of our retention of our commit- 
ments under the League of Nations on the condition that we 
cease to pay club subscriptions for other nations, and agree 
with all other League of Nations rulings “in principle only,” 
i.e., we would never fight except in self-defence and on behalf 
of members of the British Empire. 

Question 2.—I am not omniscient enough to answer this 
question. A submarine can be built in from five to six months, 
a bombing aeroplane in six weeks, spears in one day. Of 
course, a chunk of flint on the end of a piece of ash stick is a 
weapon, and, incidentally, it is far more potent personally and 
is less liable to fracture than is “‘ an International Agreement.” 

Question 3.—Our reply is (the cowman next door to me, on 
enquiry, gave his answer, which is significant, ‘‘ Ah! ’’) that 
if one can prevent Imperial Airways machines from being 
converted to bombers, if one can prevent our own and other 
people’s merchant ships being armed with 6-inch guns and 
torpedo tubes, or if one can stop by an international signature 
the use of high-speed motor boats (now much improved in 
efficiency since we used that type of torpedo-carrier in 1917), 
and, in fact, if the League of Nations not only has the faith 
to work miracles but will actually give demonstrations of 
its powers to do so, I will be very much surprised and, inci- 
dentally, so would the altruistic and hard-working battalions 
at Geneva. 

Question 4.—The sale of private armaments is a saving to 
the taxpayer. It is well known that there is no Government 
Department in business, from the Grid System through the 
Post Office, the Telephones, and H.M. Arsenals, which can be 
run at anything but a loss. Warships, heavy guns, armour, 
and rifles could not be produced in this country at a reasonable 
price unless the private firms concerned were allowed to sell 
a large amount of their produce abroad under Government 
licence. In the manufacture of a warship, a heavy gun for 
Navy or Army, or the production of 50 million .303 cartridges, 
the private firm produces the goods at a more economical 
price to all of us. The abolition of the private armament firm 
would, I think, add a great deal to the income-tax, although 
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at the same time adding many thousands to the list of Govern- 
ment inspectors and other employés. 

Incidentally, I have certain sporting rifles in my house 
which were constructed by private armament firms. I take it 
that if the manufacture of rifles suitable for tiger, buffalo, or 
other dangerous game is allowed, while the comparatively 
humane military rifle is barred, we shall all have a far more 
painful death during the next international difference. 

Question 5.—This is really too funny. It was made out 
and carefully considered before publication by an old woman 
of some sex. Let us have a little clear thinking. Under 
Question 1, I am presumably asked to vote for adherence to 
the League of Nations. As one of those who are liable at any 
moment to rejoin the Colours in the event of war, it does not 
really matter how I vote at all. The League of Nations may 
call me out to coerce in the name of humanity some perfect 
strangers to whom I have not even been introduced. Curiously 
enough, it will be those in favour of peace and good-will who 
will expect me to cheerfully obey their orders. What fun it 
will be if we, the horrible paid assassins of the League, just 
say that we won’t do it. The possibility is worth considering. 
After being reviled for so long, and being told so much of the 
wickedness of legalised murder, we (H.M. servants) might 
cause the joke of the century by suggesting that the seven 
thousand paid employees now at Geneva should shoulder 
their files and typewriters and cross the recalcitrant frontier 
and enforce their will on such aggressive people as the moun- 
taineers of Albania or the peasants of Atalonia. 

Now for Question 5 (a)—I am not clever enough to answer 
this. In the case of (shall we say) England being ordered by 
the League to carry out an economic blockade of France, the 
case arises in my mind of H.M. light cruiser Locarno signalling 
to the French liner Marseillaise ‘‘ Stop engines at once.” 
The reply being ‘“‘———-!”” The cruiser would, presumably, 
then follow her order by “ Please stop!” Being replied to 
by the simple mot de Cambronne, and not even Aunt Agatha 
in her answers to the distressed tweeny maid would be able 
to clear up the question of ““ What does A do?” If the 
cruiser puts a six-inch shell into the liner’s engine-room, she 
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has either gone to war (and with submarines on patrol off 
Cherbourg there might be painful retaliation), or her captain 
will be hanged at The Hague or somewhere for having changed 
an economic into a brutal pressure. 

This leads us to Question 5 (b), which appears to mean much 
the same thing as Question 5 (a) with the exception that, 
presumably, the League of Nations employees will have 
written authority (perhaps difficult to get—but certainly 
wanted) for their use of force. But even then, as has 
happened before and will happen again, it may be discovered 
by those in temporary authority over us that even the 
Services (who owe allegiance to H.M. only) may respectfully 
request permission to be excused from shooting at people— 
probably perfect strangers—at the order of a number of people 
who are quite unwilling even now to step between the opposing 
parties in South America and say, ‘‘ Over my dead body 
—shoot me first.” 

The questions still leave me in a state of doubt. I am not 
sure if I must furbish up my old uniform and sharpen my 
sword, or cease my subscription to British Legion funds. I 
find at the back of the ballot paper the following ultimatum : 
“These questions are put to you as a means of showing to 
our Government and to the world where Britain stands as to 
Peace and the Price of Peace,”’ and on the accompanying slip, 
“* Nearly everybody in the world wants peace, but we are not 
all agreed as to whether we are to pledge ourselves to co- 
operate with others, in order to be sure of getting it. If the 
people of this country show that they are ready to pay the 
necessary price for peace, it will encourage all those in other 
countries who desire peace, and show that we are on their side.” 

Now about these quotations—I can only say that in my 
thick-headed way I really cannot understand their inconsis- 
tency. The price of peace may mean the payment of certain 
men to meet the enemy and die, if necessary, for the elderly 
spinsters they leave behind, or it may mean that the said 
spinsters direct the fighting men to the background and 
welcome the brutal and licentious invaders with the kiss of 
peace. Perhaps, after all, they would in that way be more 
efficacious in repelling an enemy than would the men of our 
regular forces. KLaxon. 


SCOTTISH NOTES 


DurineG the closing months of the year Scotland’s affairs have 
been more in the public eye than for some time previously, 
or so at least it has seemed to those who look through the 
national telescope from the Northern end. We have had no 
Royal wedding, it is true; and the centre of Indian gravity 
is admitted even by the most perfervid Scot to be in London. 
But there has been a marked revival of political activity. 
The annual Unionist conference has been held in Glasgow. 
The annual Liberal conference has been held in Dundee, and 
triumphantly resolved that only free trade and the taxation 
of land values can save the country. The Socialists con- 
ducted an intensive campaign at the municipal elections, with 
a fair measure of success. The “ Nationalists ” are launching 
out into intensive propaganda with a view to the next General 
Election, but are probably losing ground now preparatory to 
losing deposits at the polls, where they will, no doubt, succeed 
in being a considerable nuisance to the older parties. A Bill 
has been before Parliament which will, it is hoped, clip the 
wings of the Educational Endowment Commissioners, though 
decapitation might have been more suitable treatment. The 
Milk Marketing Scheme continues to produce considerable 
friction, not only between producers and the Government, 
but between producers in the East and producers in the 
South-West of Scotland. It is hoped that some modus 
vivendt may be reached, as the position is becoming intoler- 
able. The plans for Government offices in Edinburgh have 
appeared, and command general approval. The architect, 
Mr. Thomas S. Tait, has produced a design which harmonises 
very skilfully with a difficult site on the Calton Hill. The 
new Sheriff Court has got the length of being a hole in the 
ground, but the public has not yet been allowed to see its 
plans, nor those of the National Library. Sir Arthur Rose 
has presented his report on the Depressed Areas, and been 
appointed Commissioner for Scotland. We have had a 
Rectorial Address in St. Andrews, where General Smuts 
discoursed on the Future of Liberty (if it has one), a Rectorial 
Election in Glasgow, and a pronouncement from Professor 
Sarolea (who for many years occupied the Chair of French 
in the University of Edinburgh), that all our Universities are 
decadent, and all Scotsmen extraordinarily conceited and 
provincial. He would no doubt find proof of all these state- 
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ments in the result of the Glasgow Rectorial election. Sj 
Ian Colquhoun (a non-party candidate, but supported by the 
Unionist students) had an easy victory over a mixed and 
cosmopolitan field consisting of M. Paderewski (who stood 
as a “‘ distributist,” whatever that may mean), Mr. Cunning. 
hame-Graham (Nationalist), Sir Archibald Sinclair (Liberal), 
and Sir Stafford Cripps (Socialist). Sir Ian is the only one of 
these candidates who is a Scot, born and brought up and 
wholly educated in Scotland (he was at the Edinburgh 
Academy from 1896 to 1904), and who lives there now. This 
may be deplorably provincial, but Glasgow University has 
secured an excellent Lord Rector, who is certainly not 
decadent. 

Scottish Unionists no less than English are concerned 
about the Report of the Joint Committee on India, and this 
bulked largely in the annual conference at Glasgow, which 
was held immediately after publication of the Report. Whole. 
hearted opposition to the White Paper and all its consequences 
is perhaps less common than in England, but several of ow 
leading politicians are, to say the least of it, extremely anxious 
on the subject. This anxiety found expression at the confer. 
ence in a resolution moved by Sir Patrick Ford to this effect :— 

“That this Conference, impressed by the danger of any rash step 
at this stage of Indian constitutional development, respectfully urges 
the leader of our party to ensure that under the Bill shortly to be 
introduced, nothing shall be enacted that can render ineffective the 

Governor-General’s control at the centre, and nothing that in the 


Provinces can endanger effective British supervision of the police and 
the law courts.” 


Sir Patrick put forward the resolution in a speech of great 
cogency, which expressed the grave misgivings so widely felt 
by thoughtful people in this country. After Mr. Skelton and 
Mr. Elliot had explained the Government’s position, the resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted—a matter of some significance. 
The Duchess of Atholl, who for over a year has devoted all 
her time and strength to the study of Indian affairs, and to 
opposition to the White Paper, spoke at the Conference on the 
subject, and has before and since been addressing meetings up 
and down the country, which has been impressed by the force 
and sincerity of her views. For the rest, the Conference dealt 
with national defence, housing, herring fishing, and the Milk 
Marketing Scheme in Scotland, which came in for a great 
deal of acrimonious criticism, but which was ably defended 
by Mr. Skelton, who satisfied the delegates that he and his 
chief, the Secretary of State, were fully alive to their difficult 
responsibilities in this matter. He hoped that their problems 
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were not incapable of being solved. On the whole, the Govern- 
ment had a fairly easy passage, and was given credit for a 
reasonable measure of well-doing. 

The eagerly awaited Report of the inquiry into Scotland’s 
depressed areas was made available early in November, and 
since then its author has been appointed Commissioner for 
the Depressed Areas in Scotland. Sir Arthur Rose has been 
the subject of some rather ungracious criticism in the House 
of Commons, and it would be wrong if full credit were not 
given to him for his pluck and public spirit in undertaking, 
without reward, a full-time task which will necessarily be 
both arduous and thankless. But a certain degree of dis- 
appointment with his Report was justified, due perhaps not 
so much to any shortcomings in the investigator as to the 
restricted nature of the enquiry imposed upon him. He 
came to the general conclusion that there are in fact no 
“ derelict areas ’’ in Scotland such as may be found in Durham 
or South Wales, and that there is nothing to suggest that any 
of the Scottish depressed areas is approaching industrial 
extinction. At the same time, conditions were very bad, 
especially in some parts of the West of Scotland. The 
“heavy industries’ in Scotland were, of course, the crux 
of the situation, and revival on the Clyde was essential 
to any national recovery. It was when the investigator came 
to suggest recommendations that the poverty of the land 
became apparent. He was only able to suggest that priority 
should be given in shipbuilding to the Clyde area, that low- 
temperature carbonisation of coal, if it materialised, might 
find a national home in Lanarkshire, that further develop- 
ment of small holdings should be possible, and that something 
in the way of land reclamation and drainage might be done. 
Disappointment with the Report was intensified by publica- 
tion of the Government’s proposals which followed. The 
schedule attached to the relative Bill enumerated the areas 
in Scotland which came under its provisions. These are the 
counties of Dumbarton, Lanark (excluding the city of Glas- 
gow), and Renfrew, and certain selected parishes in Ayrshire, 
Stirlingshire and the Lothians. This means that the entire 
East of Scotland, with the exception of the Lothians shale- 
field, has been excluded from consideration. Public protests 
of some strength have naturally followed in several districts. 
The investigator himself described the serious unemploy- 
ment situation in the East and North coast towns dependent 
on herring fishing ; but perhaps these are excluded because 
they are the subject of separate attention from the Govern- 
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ment. Strong criticism, however, has arisen in areas which 
have not received, and are not likely to receive special treat. 
ment, for example, Dundee and the Port of Leith. Further 
developments may be awaited with interest, but such scheme 
as there is has not been received with enthusiasm, and the 
Commissioner will need all his store of enthusiasm, courage 
and persistency to accomplish anything which will really have 
a marked effect. 

Socialist leaders have always laid stress on the importance 
of capturing the machinery of local government as a prelude 
to securing the national administration. The result of the 
recent municipal elections in Scotland shows that they are 
moving steadily towards that goal. In douce Edinburgh, 
where rates are relatively low, and nothing much ever happens 
in the civic sense, the party of “ progress’ has never had 
much on which to congratulate itself; on this occasion it 
made a solitary gain, and, like Mr. Winkle, must “‘ make the 
most of it.’’ Elsewhere the position is different. In Airdrie, 
Port-Glasgow and Motherwell and Wishaw the Socialists are 
now in a majority on the Town Council, and they made dis. 
tinct headway in Aberdeen, Clydebank and Dundee. But 
it is of course in Glasgow that they have secured their greatest 
triumph. It will be remembered that last year they secured, 
for the first time, a bare majority, and that only on the suffer. 
ance of the I.L.P., between whom and their brothers-in-arms 
the fraternity is often of the Cain-and-Abel order. The 
opportunity was a good one for a Moderate recovery. <A year 
of Socialist administration gave ample scope for telling attacks. 
Every effort was in fact made. Sixty per cent. of the electors 
were goaded to the poll, as compared with forty in Edinburgh. 
And in the event the Socialists strengthened their position, 
gaining four seats from the Moderates, and one from the 
I.L.P. The Council now consists of 54 Socialists, 45 Moder. 
ates, 11 I.L.P., and six Independents of various complexion. 
The most, perhaps the only, satisfactory features of the elec- 
tion were the loss of his seat by Mr. Alexander Radcliffe, the 
egregious ‘‘ Protestant League” leader, and the defeat of 
Mr. Guy Aldred, the eminent Communist, in no fewer than 
fourteen wards. He was at the bottom of the poll in each, 
the votes of the faithful in his support ranging from 14 to 249. 

Glasgow now finds herself in an unenviable position. At 
a time when every possible encouragement is vital to trade, 
she is saddled with a council avowedly indifferent to such 
rises in the rates as their administration makes inevitable. 
Socialist leaders have admitted again and again that the 
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ratepayers’ load has reached its limit, but when in office 
they go gaily ahead with new schemes for adding to a burden 
already intolerable. The Council meetings are stormy, and 
there is a succession of strange tactical manceuvres. Moderates 
and I.L.P. members league together to defeat Socialist 
attempts to suspend an I.L.P. councillor, and stormy scenes 
occur, ending in adjournment. Delirant reges, plectuntur 
Achivi. Over this uneasy mass presides a Moderate Lord 
Provost, elected two years ago for a three-year term. This 
is a source of grave irritation to the Socialists, one of whose 
projected reforms is now therefore “ annual election of the 
Lord Provost.’ Still more are they annoyed by the fact 
that the Lord Provost dares in public to defend private enter- 
prise and to attack the spread of municipal adventure. ‘ This 
is iniquitous,” they cry; “ here he is, chairman of a Socialist 
body, and he dares to attack what it does.” It is a little 
hard to see what else the poor man could do, without betraying 
those who returned him to the Council. ‘The burning question 
of the hour is the consequence of the ‘‘ Happy Budget.” The 
Socialists triumphantly acclaimed the fact that no increase of 
rates was involved (hence the name), but the Budget con- 
veniently ignored the increased liability on the city impending 
under its Public Assistance expenditure. By the end of the 
fnancial year, it is now expected that Socialist finance is 
going to saddle the city of Glasgow with a deficit of anything 
from £300,000 to £500,000. This prospect should have been 
evident to those responsible for the Budget, and the Socialists 
have exposed themselves to attack from both flanks. ‘“ You 
knew it,” say the I.L.P., “and should honestly have stated 
that rates would be increased. Rates were made for that, 
anyway.” ‘“*‘ You knew it,” say the Moderates, “ and deliber- 
ately concealed the fact from the electors, with a view to 
catching votes.” The outlook in Glasgow is therefore ominous. 
If that city can provide an awful warning on a large scale 
for the rest of the country, that is all to the good; but the 
outlook for trade and consequently for the unemployed in 
the West of Scotland is necessarily bleak. 

The late Socialist Government, with the obvious intention 
of paying lip-service to election promises without incurring the 
tisk of having to fulfil them, appointed a Royal Commission 
in 1929 to enquire into the sale and supply of excisable liquor 
in Scotland. The personnel of the Commission was chosen 
on the principle of making its proceedings last as long as 
possible, and of securing that unanimity should be impossible. 
However, this particular Commission disappointed the Govern- 
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ment’s expectations by presenting a business-like Report 
within eighteen months, embodying some seventy or eighty 
practical amendments in the law, largely with a view to 
making the present system more consistent and homogeneous, 
The Report has, of course, been pigeon-holed, and nothing has 
been done. Among other proposed amendments, the Com- 
mission was unanimous in advising the abolition of the “ state- 
licensing’ areas at Gretna and Cromarty as an unwanted 
excrescence on the general Scottish system. It is understood 
that this scheme is one of the cherished darlings of Whitehall, 
and that therefore the Report will not only be kept in the 
pigeon-hole, but will be pushed well to the back. It is time 
that our Scottish M.P.’s got a move on in the matter. Mean- 
time the old system muddles along, and on the whole meets 
the needs of the people, except in those unfortunate areas 
which have been saddled with ‘“ No licence.” The trouble in 
Scotland for many years—an inheritance from the days when 
widespread drunkenness was a national disgrace—has been 
the existence of a small, but vocal and determined, minority 
of fanatical teetotallers, who never lose an opportunity of 
attacking what they conceive to be “ the enemy,” regardless 
of the inconvenience they may cause to the great majority of 
well-behaved citizens. It is they who have constituted the 
chief stumbling block to anything in the nature of public- 
house reform, and are therefore responsible for the uncomfort- 
able and overcrowded conditions under which most of their 
fellow countrymen are compelled to quench their still legiti- 
mate thirst. Some of this party succeeded in creating a 
storm in a beer-bottle over the recent granting of a certificate 
to the Edinburgh Zoological Gardens. The average local 
patron to Edinburgh’s Zoo, of course, has his luncheon at 
home, but a restaurant is maintained in the Gardens, where 
the casual visitor may have a mid-day meal. Unlike (it is 
believed) all other Zoological Gardens, the Edinburgh restaur- 
ant was unlicensed, and the authorities applied for a certificate 
for the sale of beer and wine only between the hours of noon 
and 3 p.m. Instantly all the forces of intolerance were let 
loose ; it was clear that a new temptation was to assail the 
youth of the city, not to mention the bad example which 
would be set to the beasts; and a petition was organised 
against the granting of the certificate. Unfortunately for its 
organisers, the Gardens were visited while the application 
was pending by a distinguished former citizen of Edinburgh 
in the person of Lord Dunedin. ‘“‘ Purposing to lunch there,” 
he discovered the state of affairs, and at once penned an 
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indignant letter to the Scotsman, in which, after setting 
forth the regrettable facts, he went on :— 

“What is the objection urged ? Forsooth, it is that the granting 
of such a licence would be a ‘ menace to youth.’ Was ever such arrant 
nonsense penned by respectable people? ... Of course, this silly 
intolerance is no new thing. It got its complete way in America with 
we know what deplorable results. But as an old citizen of Edinburgh, 
I do hope the commonsense of the licensing body will not allow a foolish 
display of sentiment to interfere with the ordinary arrangements which 
are allowed elsewhere in kindred places of resort.” 


Commonsense in this case did prevail, but only by a 
majority, and the whole incident illustrates the depth of 
feeling and of wrongheadedness which exists in Scotland on 
this topic. On the other hand, a most striking resolution 
about licensing was carried in the Socialist Town Council of 
Glasgow, to the effect that all licensing should be in the hands 
of the Sheriff. The significance of this is twofold. It indi- 
cates a trust in the judiciary which seems to accord with the 
genuine opinion rather than with the public professions of our 
left-wing extremists ; and, still more important, it indicates 
a distrust of semi-judicial bodies recruited from popular repre- 
sentatives which is amply justified by the history of such 
tribunals. At the same time, it is an attitude which was 
denounced as “‘ undemocratic ”’ by the socialist members of 
the Royal Commission on Licensing. From every point of 
view, therefore, it seems to have much to commend it, except 
in so far as it would add yet another burden to an overworked 
and underpaid class of public servants. 

The mills of the Scottish National Dictionary may grind 
small, but so far they have ground exceeding slowly. The 
Scottish Dictionary Association was incorporated in 1929 in 
order to produce a work which should contain all the Scottish 
words known to be in use or to have been in use since the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. It is intended to com- 
plete the work in ten volumes, containing about 3,200 pages. 
And now, at the beginning of 1935, Volume I has been com- 
pleted. Besides the introduction, it contains only about 250 
pages, and it carries the progress of the work only about half- 
way through the letter B. An easy arithmetical calculation 
makes clear that at the present rate of progress few of the 
original subscribers will survive to receive the fruits of their 
bounty from Alpha to Omega, and by the time the word 
“Finis” is added to Volume X, it may well be that the level- 
ling influence of B.B.C. and Education Authority will have 
completed its deadly work, and that Braid Scots will be as 
dead as Etruscan. To make this the subject of complaint 
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against the Editor, Dr. William Grant, of Aberdeen, and his 
many capable coadjutors throughout the country, would be 
ungracious, for they have done what they can with the 
resources at their disposal. Failing in these hard times a 
national MacMaecenas, who would pour through the veins 
of the undertaking a refreshing stream of gold, one naturally 
wonders if the trustees of some of our Funds or Endowments 
could not be persuaded to look with a kindlier eye on an 
undertaking which, besides being an authoritative book of 
reference on Scots grammar and usage, will be a valuable 
contribution to the history of the country. Part IV, which 
now completes Volume I, contains the vocabulary from 
Beefer to Bitteraks, and displays all the care and erudition of 
the earlier parts. It was a Scot who said of a dictionary that 
it was ‘‘ interesting, but awfu’ discursive.” There is plenty of 
good mixed feeding in this one. It is interesting to note 
that while many Scots words are of course derived from the 
French, the present editors deny a French origin to “ Bien,” 
meaning in good condition or comfortable. National Presby- 
terian scruples are reflected in the numerous uncompli- 
mentary meanings attached to “ Bishop.” Another word 
which falls within this section is perhaps unfairly treated by 
the definition ‘‘ a term of contempt applied to a man.” Can 
the editors have forgotten the parting words of Dr. Johnson's 
“‘ dear Lord Kames ”’ to his brother judges when he left them 
in Court on the day before his death ? Turning round to them, 
he raised his hands in blessing, and cried: ‘‘ Fare ye a’ weel, 
ye bitches!”’ There was no contempt in that, nothing but 
the affection of a familiar friend; and perhaps the next 
edition might be amended by adding to the definition “ a term 
of endearment among judges.” 
THEAGES. 
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SEASONAL OUTLOOK. 

Considering the total rain amount during the coming 

three months, the indications at present are :— 

(a) That over the British Islands as a whole the 
rainfall, as compared with the seasonal average, 
will be deficient. 

(6) That this deficiency will be most noticeable in 
the S.W. and W. of the British Isles, but that it 
will be inappreciable on the East Coasts of Scotland 
and England. 

Considering the individual months, the indications at 

present are :— 

(c) That during January there will be a deficiency of 
rain in the extreme West (over Ireland and the 
S.W. of England), whilst in the E. of England and 
Scotland the total precipitation will be very near 
the normal amount. 

(d) That during February the total precipitation over 
the British Isles—excepting the 8.W. of England— 
will differ little from the normal amount. 

(e) That, in the extreme 8.W. of England the deficiency 
of rain will continue during February. 

(f) That during March the departures from normal 
conditions of rainfall will be slight and very similar 
to those occurring in February. 

(g) That in the London area and §8.E. of England some 
abnormally cold spells and periods will occur during 
February and March, so that those months will, 
on the whole, prove to be unusually cold ones. 


Note.—Over England the normal rainfalls of February 
and June are practically the same. Actually, April, May, 
June and February are the four driest months of the year; 
the wettest month is October, but December is a close 
second. In Wales, Scotland and Ireland considered indi- 
vidually, as also over the British Isles considered as a 
whole, December is appreciably the wettest month of the 
year. 

Some Views on Weather Forecasting.—The rain diagrams 
published in The National Review are in no sense comparable 
with what is generally understood to be a weather forecast. 
The diagram gives results in figures which are capable of 
being checked and which cover long periods in advance. 
The ordinary weather forecasts are merely personal opinions 
based on existing conditions, and usually cover no more than 
twelve hours in advance; they are of necessity ambiguous 
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in composition, so much so that they have been authoritatively 
stated to be incapable of checking. Our long range results 
are by no means always correct, but in any case weather 
wisdom or any other form of guessing cannot enter into the 
matter. There are still a few sailing barges who carry 
cargoes round our coasts in all seasons of the year and in almost 
all weathers. Many of the skippers of these barges, whose 
safety, comfort and well-being have throughout their lives 
been dependent on the weather, seem to have developed a 
definite weather sense or instinct which guides them in their 
life’s business. These men are the truly weather wise. 
Many volumes, large and small, have been published on 
weather forecasting from synoptic charts as _ practised 
officially. The general endeavour of this literature in England 
seems to be to unduly impress the reader with the scientific 
side of the subject at the expense of the practical side. There 
is all the difference in the world between knowledge and 
wisdom. Be this as it may, we give here extracts from a 
publication written by a well-known American meteorologist 
and a successful forecaster of the Weather Bureau: ‘“ The 
philosophy of the forecaster is not greatly concerned with 
the reasons for making a certain forecast . . . the impressions 
gained in the first minute or so of the examination suffices 
to form a conclusion . . . and no amount of intense delibera- 
tion will materially improve on the conclusion arrived at 
on one’s first careful inspection of the map . . . the scientific 
aspect has small place in the mental processes of actual 
weather forecasting.” 


DuUNBOYNE, 18.xii.34. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


BASED ON PURE REASON 


To THE Epiror oF The National Review 


Srr,—A great many people have racked their brains in 
vain trying to unravel the mystery why Mr. Baldwin and 
the other leaders of the Conservative party with such unyield- 
ing tenacity cling to the White Paper proposals as now 
elaborated by the Majority Report of the Joint Select Com- 
mittee. Mr. Baldwin’s tenacity in this respect is so great 
that he would rather break the Conservative party over the 
India Reform Bill than resume what he calls the old dog-fight 
between the parties, which means leaving the Socialists alone 
to fight the dog-fight and putting themselves into power at 
the next general election. What is the explanation? As 
an astute man, and nobody in political circles denies the 
astuteness of Mr. Baldwin, he must long ago have realised 
that the perseverance with which he is driving his Conserva- 
tive supporters in the House of Commons to follow out the 
original White Paper proposals must result in the rupture 
of the Conservative party from top to bottom. Still he 
carries on. Why? ‘There is only one explanation possible. 
Mr. Baldwin does not wish to break the Conservative party 
of which he is the leader, that would be madness, but he is an 
honourable man. When the National party was formed it 
was formed to get the country out of the financial mess into 
which Mr. MacDonald’s Labour Government had brought it, 
and the natural sequence of things would have been to 
dissolve the Coalition as soon as this was done. But it was 
not dissolved. Why was it not dissolved? Because the 
leaders of the National Government liked the glory of having 
put the country on its financial feet again, they wanted to 
remain in Office and carry on the Government, but they very 
soon found that the Coalition could not carry on without cer- 
tain pledges being given between the different groups forming 
the National Coalition. No coalition can be carried on with- 
out pledges between the different groups composing it. You 
concede that to me and I will concede the other to you. 
Thus we get back to the old time-honoured system of barter. 
In the few countries where proportional representation is 
established you never get a clear majority of one party over 
all other parties, and this system, therefore, always has to 
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resort to the system of barter. With coalitions it is the same. 
That is why the people of this country instinctively dislike 
coalitions. They dislike barter between parties, and they 
have a conviction that coalitions had better be left alone. 

When it was decided to continue the National Government 
beyond the period for which it was originally formed, ice., 
after it had put the country economically on its feet again, 
I suggest that pledges had to be specified and given. To the 
outsider it was not immediately known what the pledges 
were, it was not even known whether any vital interests of 
the Empire had been involved in them. But as time passed 
the different pledges began to disentangle themselves from 
the smoke screen surrounding Downing Street. For two 
years it has already been obvious that the concession made 
on behalf of Mr. MacDonald and on behalf of those Liberal 
Free-traders who had joined the Government was Tariff 
Reform. These people who conceded Tariff Reform against 
all their life-long convictions did not do so lightly, and would 
not be likely to do so without adequate quid pro quo. The 
dogged perseverance with which Mr. Baldwin clings to the 
White Paper proposals against all odds makes it abundantly 
clear that the concession he granted for the continuance of 
the Coalition was the Indian Reforms. It cannot be anything 
else. ‘There is nothing of equal importance in the eyes of 
his colleagues in the Government from the other parties 
which from their point of view would compensate them for 
breaking with their life-long beliefs. Thus are the poor 
helpless masses of India to be pawns in the game of barter 
which Mr. Baldwin went in for with the object of prolonging 
the life of the Coalition. 

Neither Mr. Baldwin nor any of his responsible Con- 
servative colleagues have ever stated that they believe the 
recommendations of the Majority of the Joint Select Com- 
mittee, based on the White Paper Proposals, will bring better 
Government or greater contentment to the peoples of India, 
or conduce to the prosperity or strength of the Empire. But— 
in honouring their pedge, for which they have already received 
their quid pro quo in the form of tariffs, the Conservative 
party must be broken, the risks inherent in a Socialist majority 
in the House of Commons must be run, and the possession of 
India itself must be put to the gamble! 

I claim no inside knowledge, my suggestion is based on 
pure reason. 

London. Yours, etc., 

December, 1934. CONSERVATIVE. 
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RURAL DEPOPULATION AND THE DEATH DUTIES 


To THE EprtTor oF The National Review. 


Sir,—It seems to be time that public attention was 
directed to one of the most serious and fatal influences at 
work in the rural life of this country at the present hour, 
For years the press has been full of laments for the depopula- 
tion of our rural districts, the constant migration of country 
people into the towns, and the consequent ominous deteriora- 
tion of the national physique. At the same time, Government 
after Government has spent huge sums in the attempt to 
plant colonies of smallholders on the soil. The latest voice 
on the subject is that of Mr. Lloyd George, who, full of his 
newly acquired enthusiasm as a farmer, proposes a vast 
crusade for land settlement, at the usual cost—a hundred 
millions or so, apparently, in this case. 

Immense sums of money have already been spent in this 
way, to very little effect. The settling of a smallholder on 
the soil is an artificial device. Few townsmen have the 
genius required to make the project a success. No amount 
of money spent in this way will ever re-people the remote 
rural districts, or provide a living for the unemployed, and 
in many cases unemployable, derelicts of the towns. 

While all this outcry and effort is being made it does not 
seem to occur to our legislators that they have machinery 
deliberately and effectively at work which is draining every 
countryside of its native existing population. In most 
counties the local rates are a burden which reduces the 
income of landowners by something like a half. Income tax 
and surtax diminish the remaining revenue to vanishing 
point. And when an owner dies, and the heavy death duties 
come to be paid, the results are disastrous and far-reaching. 

When these death duties were introduced by Sir William 
Harcourt some forty or more years ago, they were hailed by 
a certain type of politician as a means of “ getting at” the 
wealthy and landowning classes. They have certainly had 
this effect, for there are few estates of land or other property 
in the country to-day which do not show the devastating 
results. It was forgotten by the devisers of death duties 
that the owner of property does not consume his entire 
revenue himself. In whatever way he spends it he affords 
employment. In particular, the owner of a landed estate 
merely administers its revenue. He has to maintain farm 
buildings, fences, land drainage, and endless other necessities. 
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When the death duties strike an estate all these activities 
have to be slowed down, and the village workmen whom they 
provided with employment find themselves in want of bread. 
The same thing happens to the estate workers. Game- 
keepers, foresters and gardeners are paid off, while at the 
mansion house itself chauffeurs and domestic servants are 
done without. 

The evil is accentuated when several owners die in close 
succession. This was the case lately with Lord Cowdray, 
his widow, and his son, and with Sir Robert McAlpine and 
his son. In many instances the family mansion, once a hive 
of busy and happy life, has to be closed. All over the country 
such mansions are to be seen unoccupied, and, as they cannot 
find purchasers or tenants, large numbers are actually being 
demolished. 

All this means a serious impoverishment of the country, 
a loss of its wealth in real estate. But even more serious is 
the loss of employment of the most healthy kind which it 
entails, and the depopulation of the rural districts of their 
natural inhabitants. No schemes of land _ settlements, 
however costly, can ever hope to replace these people. The 
sane thing to do would be to prevent the mischief going 
farther by abolishing the iniquitous imposts which are 
destroying so much of the real wealth of the country, and 
driving the people off the land. 

Can this be done ? 

GEORGE Eyre-Topp. 

Auchenlarich, by Balloch. 

December 8, 1934. 


A DREAM (OF COURSE!) 


To THE Epiror or The National Review. 


Srr,—Your readers may be interested in the following 
dream :—I had been glancing over a daily paper, when a 
review of a book by Mark Kerr, a sailor man whom I had met in 
a previous existence, caught my eye. The subject of the book 
was Prince Louis of Battenburg, and the review gave an 
extract from the admiral’s diary of the serious step he had 
taken, and all on his own responsibility, of keeping the Fleet 
mobilized and sending the several squadrons to their battle- 
stations. I found myself muttering, ‘ Hullao! another 
bubble bust!” and had a clear recollection of Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s having laid claim to this same remarkable piece of 
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foresight before the War began, and the further claim for 
having bottled up the German High Seas Fleet in consequence, 
I remembered other bubbles which Mr. Lloyd George had 
blown for himself, and had unintentionally burst, in two, 
three, four volumes published recently—and how many more 
to come? But here, when I began to count, I felt that I 
was trying the old trick of sheep and hurdles, recommended 
by some to induce sleep: so I turned out the light. My 
thoughts rambled on to Dartmoor, and something about a 
Cabinet Minister and a convict—a ‘‘ Dartmoor shepherd ”— 
and how this poor fellow had been released by the Cabinet 
Minister, quite contrary to any precedent. It then occurred 
to me why, instead of indulging in a little cheap philanthropy, 
did not the Minister—in order to show some sort of sincerity 
in his action—offer himself to take the place of the released 
convict, and so adjust the balance sheet of Dartmoor Prison? 
What a lot of grief and trouble might have been saved the 
Empire had he only been safe in the lock-up during the five 
years or so before 1914, when Europe was drifting towards 
war ! 

But now a pleasanter Dartmoor scene came into view, 
not far from Tavistock: a pretty walk to a beautiful Devon- 
shire stream in company with the water-bailiff of the local 
fishing club, with tackle all ready except the flies to be bent 
on. When I reached the pool I was making for, but before 
arriving at the favoured spot, who should appear but a man 
carrying a salmon, followed at a short interval by a farm lad. 
On my asking, “‘ What did you catch that with ? ” the man in 
possession replied: “ With an apparatus with reticulated 
interstices.” * I glanced at the water-bailiff, who looked 
puzzled and, scratching his head, turned an inquiring eye 
towards the boy, who gave the whole show away by exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘’E cotched ’im in a net!” This time “ terminological 
inexactitudes ” would not do—the crime was out; and the 
water-bailiff said, ‘‘ You had better come back with me.” 
I went on alone, and after taking a few sizeable trout, found 
I had hooked something big; but I was working with fine 
tackle, and after some thrilling runs a nice fish got away. 
My disappointment caused me to kick—and awake! 

“O! Winnow all my folly, Folly, folly, and you'll find 

A grain or two of truth among the chaff.” 
Yours, etc., 
Eastern Canada. Jack Pornt.” 
December, 1934. 


*Dr. Johnson*defined a net as made : “ with reticulated interstices.” 
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MOTOR ACCIDENTS 


To THE Epiror or The National Review. 


Sir,—May I submit the following suggestions as being 
worthy of consideration at a time when the mortality lists of 
motor accidents show no sign of decreasing. 

(a) That the camber on all new roads and those under 
construction shall be made as slight as possible. Other 
roads to be altered with as little delay as convenient. 
(France, etc.) 

(b) That motorists be compelled to keep within a foot of 
the curb or edge of road, when travelling on the 
outside. (California, U.S.A., etc.) 

(c) Cyclists should be forbidden to travel two or more 
abreast. 

(d) Drivers of motor lorries, char-a-bancs and omnibuses 
to have a space of at least fifty yards between them- 
selves and vehicles of the same category when travel- 
ling in the same direction outside of town and city 
limits. (Canada, etc.) 

(ec) A small force of picked police on motor-cycles to be 
organised to enforce the above. (Most countries.) 

Based upon a motoring experience of nearly thirty years 
in most parts of the civilised world, I think the above would 
be efficacious, as far as the average motorist is concerned. 

Suspension or cancelling of driving licence is obviously the 
only remedy against the road-hog and drunken driver, and 
should be enforced more frequently. It might lose votes, but 
it would save lives /—Yours truly, 

RoBeErtT B. PATEN. 

Estoril Palacio Hotel. 

Estoril, December 10, 1934. 


[Note—CoMMANDER Ross asks us to say that he should not have been 
described on our contents lists in December as “ R.N.R.,” but as “ R.N. 
Retired.’’] 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


DICKENS AND OTHERS 


SomE people love lectures: others detest them. I am one 
of the latter, preferring to get my information from books 
in which the wary eye can detect whole paragraphs to skip, 
whereas the ear of the lecturee cannot hear forward as the 
eye can look. Lectures on literature, in particular, can be 
absorbed in much less time than it took to deliver them, the 
only loss being that of the lecturer’s delivery—no ve 
great loss in most English instances. M. André Maurois’ 
Dickens, admirably translated by Mr. Hamish Miles (John 
Lane, 5s. net), and Lord David Cecil’s Early Victorian 
Novelists (Constable, 10s. net) are both sets of lectures in 
book form; and I am bound to confess that I would rather 
have been among the French students who in 1927 listened 
to M. Maurois, than in the Oxford audience who attended 
my own countryman. Even in translation there is a rapidity 
and grace about the former book which are wanting in the 
summing up of pros and cons which constitute the approach 
of the latter: for, although Lord David Cecil’s conclusions 
are just and acceptable, one becomes a little weary of his 
qualificatory “all the same,” “yet,” “ still,” ‘‘ of course,” 
and “ however,” and his even balancing of defects and 
virtues. His style seldom rises above the level of agreeable 
conversation, even in the chapter on “‘ Wuthering Heights,” 
which is by far the best, owing to his unqualified admiration 
for that masterpiece. His honest opening chapter betrays 
the reluctance that must naturally beset any reader of the 
younger generation who is faced with the task of tackling 
all the volumes of Dickens, Thackeray, the Brontés, Trollope 
and George Eliot, which “ crowd the shelves of every gentle- 
man’s library.” He has faced it with great bravery, and 
summed up the results in a manner which proves him 4 
sensitive and unprejudiced critic : but we should have enjoyed 
more flights on his part like the first paragraph of his chapter 
on Charlotte Bronté, in which he comments on the difference 
between Pendennis and Jane Eyre: 


“Gone is the busy prosaic urban world with its complicated 
structure and its trivial motives, silenced the accents of everyday 
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chatter, vanished are newspapers, fashions, business houses, duchesses, 

footmen and snobs. Instead, the gale rages under the elemental sky, 

while indoors, their faces rugged in the fierce firelight, austere figures 
of no clearly defined class or period declare eternal love and hate to one 
another in phrases of stilted eloquence and staggering candour.” 

Lord David Cecil’s approach to Dickens is exactly what 
oe would expect from a critic of his generation. ‘“‘ It is not 
to be avoided,” he says: “a book on the Victorian novelists 
must begin with Dickens.” There is nothing new to be said 
about Dickens, and he is still popular. ‘“ But he is not 
oly the most famous of the Victorian novelists, he is the 
most typical. If we are to see the distinguishing virtues and 
defects of his school at their clearest, we must examine 
Dickens.” There is something lugubrious about this opening 
that spreads, like one of Dickens’ London fogs, over the even 
summing up that follows. Lord David Cecil admires the 
virtues of Dickens and finds the defects intolerable: M. 
Maurois loves Dickens, defects and all, an attitude which 
has the effect of sunshine on his remarks. He is no less acutely 
conscious of Dickens’ shortcomings, from the point of view 
of high art, than Lord David, as he proves in the chapter 
o “ Dickens and the Art of the Novel”: but he ends this 
chapter with a sense of Dickens’ giant stature which, as 
coming from a French mind, is all the more striking : 

“And what should our conclusion be on this question of Dickens 
and the novelist’s craft ? Admittedly there are features in him which 
we could wish different. His perpetual moral preoccupation tends 
to destroy the artistic illusion. We should have liked to find in his 
work certain more sensitive and profound characters : for these existed 
in those days, as the novels of George Eliot and Meredith prove. Granted. 
But, reverting to Chesterton’s simile, we should not take our stand 
with the man before the hippopotamus, or springtime or the sun or 
the moon, and wish they had been a little different. Dickens was 
Dickens, as Balzac was Balzac. Let us move respectfully round these 
giant monuments, and after the pleasure of analysis, let us savour 
the undiluted joy of loving them.” 

That is really the point. It is not very much use writing 
about Dickens unless the ‘‘ undiluted joy ”’ is there, for it is 
precisely that emotion, still aroused in successive generations, 
which accounts for the popularity of his novels throughout 
the world and proves his exceptional greatness. Lord David 
Cecil’s joy in Dickens is diluted with distinct pain, which 
puts him, with all his broadmindedness, in a position of 
inferiority to M. Maurois as a commentator upon that extra- 
ordinary genius. 

M. Maurois’ lectures are partly biographical, for he was 
concerned, as he says in his Foreword, to record his dis- 
agreement with certain critics and biographers who had 
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‘“‘ contrived to depict the character of Dickens in a rather 
unpleasing light.”” He refuses to believe that a man of such 
acute sensitiveness can have been cruel, dishonest or hypo. 
critical; and most English readers will agree with him, 
especially if they know Forster’s great life of his friend, 
M. Maurois’ narrative of Dickens’ life is swift, lucid and 
just, and his picture of the unhappy boy who grew into the 
dynamic man bears out his brief summary of the right stand. 
point from which to judge, if at all, his conduct. He says: 

“ Evil character is generally rooted in unimaginativeness ; and 
that was not a defect from which Dickens suffered. Like many great 
artists, he was highly strung and impatient. His childhood was w. 
happy; his adolescence began with a disappointment in love ; his 
marriage was a failure. These things suffice to explain emotional 
acts and reactions which would be condemned by the abstract moralist, 
but for which a confessor would give absolution. For a writer, there 
is no hypocrisy in holding up to ridicule pitfalls into which he himself 
sometimes stumbles.” 

If there was a little Pecksniff in Dickens, so there is in 
all of us, and there we may leave the matter. Lord David 
Cecil does not touch on these personal questions, and there 
was no need for him to do so: but it seems to me that he doe 
not sufficiently take into account what Dickens was like 
as a human being, when trying to explain, as he does, why the 
“most brilliant ” but “ one of the most imperfect ”’ English 
novelists was called supreme by Tolstoy and has not declined 
in reputation. “‘ Creative imagination may not be the only 
quality necessary to a novelist, but it is the first quality. 
And no English novelist had it in quite the way Dickens 
had. . . . Unassisted by verisimilitude or intellectual interest 
he sweeps us away, as Wagner does, by sheer dramatic 
intensity.”” This is Lord David’s explanation, but it is not 
the whole explanation. Dickens, as an artist, is on the level 
of Tolstoy and Wagner, because, as a human being, he was 
made and functioned on the same heroic scale. Genius i 
always a physical, as well as a spiritual, portent: a physical 
metaphor is almost necessary to describe it. Measures d 
physical force or energy convey the nearest suggestion of its 
abnormality. The voltage of such men, one may say, } 
immeasurably higher than the average, and their amperage, 
or volume of energy, immeasurably greater. Quite rightly 
M. Maurois notes of Dickens : 

“ He struck Mrs. Carlyle as a man made of steel, and Leigh Hunt 
was taken aback to find, in a polite drawing-room, this astonishin 
creature with the life and soul of fifty human beings. His appearant 


suggested a great man of action, a great man of business, rather that 
a writer.” 
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When such a force finds its outlet in literature the result 
is bound to be extraordinary, for, unless it breaks the lamp, 
the incandescence, compared with that of normal talent, 
is of an are-light compared to a candle. Not sheer dramatic 
intensity only, but sheer personal intensity, communicates 
itself at any contact with Dickens, as with other artists of his 
calibre. Critics have every right to criticise, for analysis is 
useful as well as agreeable ; but I fear that, when men of such 
stature are contemplated, critics are often wanting in grati- 
tude—the very emotion which Dickens inspired so mar- 
vellously in the uncritical but rightly-judging hearts of his 
own generation. In this imperfect world of ours it is wonderful 
to see a being, human and therefore imperfect, put forth 

wer exultantly in a measure quite beyond normal reach. 
Worthily to touch their perfections, as well as their imperfec- 
tions, we ourselves must rise beyond the normal pitch of 
appreciation : our gladness, at least, should be commensurate 
with their rarity. 

It is interesting to compare the summing up of Dickens’ 
virtues and defects in these two books. Lord David Cecil 
lays his finger on the looseness of Dickens’ structure, 
his lapses into melodrama, his exaggerated pathos, the 
conventionality of his characters, his intellectual weakness, 
the inequality of his works. Against these defects he places 
his narrative power, his huge range of character and incident, 
his creative imagination, his power of bringing his whole 
world alive, his intense realisation of scene, his mastery of 
horror, his discernment of individuality, his supreme humour, 
his spontaneity and candour, and his generous, emotional 
morality. M. Maurois prefers to examine the charges that 
other critics have brought against him, and states them as 
loose construction, the woodenness of his characters, his 
pursuit of a moral aim, and the grouping of his characters 
into melodramatic plots. The first of these charges he fully 
admits, while confessing that it is a charge more natural to 
a French mind than to an English, with an intriguing remark 
about Hdwin Drood. Many Englishmen, he says, have 
puzzled over how it could be completed, “ but to a modern 
French reader the question does not arise: it is the only one 
that 7s completed.” We could wish that he had amplified 
this opinion. He counters the second charge partly by the 
just remark that two-dimensional characters are much more 
common in novels than is usually admitted and partly by 
pleading that a Dickensian character is more a playwright’s 
than a novelist’s figure, a caricature indeed, but one by 
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a great artist. He adds that the early nineteenth century 
was in England “ not an age of very intense inner life,” and 
that Dickens had no time for the protracted business of getting 
to know the shy Englishman in three-dimensional intimacy, 
But, he continues, after all, Dickens needs no excuses on this 
head, since there are plenty of his portraits, “like those of 
Betsy Trotwood or the Pecksniff family, and Dora the girl. 
wife, which are as truthful as any fictitious creation can be.” 
And, to balance the accusation that Dickens’ aristocracy and 
gentry are failures, he calls to mind the Veneerings, from 
whom descend the Verdurins of Proust, as Proust himself 
liked to admit. It is not certain that these opinions would 
be shared by Lord David Cecil, who is fond of bringing 
Flaubert into the scale against the Victorians. When M. 
Maurois speaks of “ any fictitious creation,” he has Emma 
Bovary and all the rest in his mind, a salutary thought. 

Here M. Maurois throws the charge-sheet aside and 
begins to speak of the ancient opposition between idealism 
and realism. It is enough, he finds, that an artist should 
be true to his own reality, not to reality in the abstract. 
The world of every novelist is stylised, and the important 
thing is the ability to create and maintain a stylised world, 
a flavour, an atmosphere that is individual and unmistakable. 

** And here, in Dickens’ case, there can be no doubt: there is a 
Dickens flavour, a Dickens aroma. We recognise a page of Dickens’ 
writing set down anywhere in English literature. Whenever we cross 
the threshold of one of his books, and find ourselves in certain London 
streets, in those fogs pierced by carriage-lamps and the lighted shops, 
those country-houses where the plentiful meals are lightened by harm- 
less merriment, those murky districts where the barred doors seem to 
be hiding strange dens, there comes over us a feeling blended of tender- 
ness and fear and longing for comfort, the feeling which the child 

Dickens knew on those evenings when he walked home from the 

blacking-factory. . . .” 

Finally—and here possibly our vanity may be a little 
disturbed—M. Maurois, in his chapter on Dickens’ philosophy, 
so far from taking him to typify only the unreflective English- 
man of the populace at large, sees in him the image of all 
English philosophy, an optimist, a believer in cheerfulness, 
and an exploder of monstrosities by the great weapon of 
humour, which is the ideal check to English sentimentalism. 
In his blend of the comic and the tragic, even admitting 
“the full horror” of his pathos, Dickens, according to M. 
Maurois was “ a good philosopher, in the sense that Cervantes 
was and Flaubert sometimes was.” 

Allowing for the difference in nationality, both our 
authors hold much the same view of Dickens’ philosophy, 
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though the Frenchman, a little wonderingly, admires it 
more than the Englishman: but while both call Dickens 
a poet, they find his poetry in wholly different places. Lord 
David Cecil mentions it as a secondary quality, a sort of 
Elizabethan zest in conveying the sinister and the creepy— 
the fog in Bleak House, the desolate marsh in Great Expecta- 
tions. “ Dickens’ poetic imagination,” he says, “is not 
stimulated by the sweet and the sunshiny. If he does write 
about them, he falls into the same error as when he writes 
about sweet and sunshiny characters; he becomes senti- 
mental and a little vulgar.” ‘“‘ Dickens is not a great poet. 
He is perhaps the greatest humorist that England has ever 
produced.” M. Maurois, on the contrary, no less roundly 
avers: “‘ But Dickens is above all a great poet.” And he 
explains himself in very different sense of poetry to Lord 
David’s. “I give the name of poet,” he says, ‘“‘ not only to 
those who bring a rhythm into the language, but also, and 
primarily, to those writers who can perceive and make audible 
the hidden rhythms of life. When a work suggests the 
impression of the regular recurrence of a theme, an attitude, 
a thought, it brings an intelligible harmony into the disorder 
of things, and thereby becomes poetic. . . . And Dickens, 
too, has his murmuring sea, whose waves break on the beach 
with a moving, musical reality. But it is a human sea; 
it is the ‘ ocean of anonymity’ formed in every country by 
the houses of the poor, by their joys and griefs.” In this 
view, Dickens is the poet of London’s vast conglomeration 
of uniform and hideous houses and of the uniform joys and 
sorrows, beliefs and behaviour of their inhabitants. The 
huge scale of this uniformity makes it poetic: ‘its rhythm 
grows from its monotony, its greatness from its humility.” 
Lord David Cecil, in his final paragraph, comes to much 
the same conclusion, only he does not give the name of 
poetry to Dickens’ firm touch on the common chords of 
humanity. He calls it a gospel, thus laying greater stress on 
the element of belief than on that of expression. M. Maurois, 
perhaps, is nearer the truth, so far as poetry is concerned. 
Belief is common, and conviction is not rare, but only the 
poet can build out of the common a rhythmical construction 
that reaches grandeur. Dickens, with all his want of inner 
life and abstract ideas, expressed upon a grand scale his 
conception of the world, the very thing which M. Jules 
Romains is more consciously attempting to-day with his 
“Hommes de Bonne Volonté.” It is the greatest task that 
any novelist can undertake: not many have the courage, 
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and of these only a few have the power. Trollope, as Lord 
David Cecil points out, had the courage but not the power: 
Thackeray, he suggests, had the power but not the courage, 
in that his genius yielded to the conventions of his age. 
And it has always seemed to me that Henry James, for all 
his insistence on the beauty of courage, especially in resisting 
the temptation to live by the grosser motives of life, was 
weakened as a poet by his innate revulsion from all that was 
violent, teeming, vulgar, blatant, sentimental, sprawling 
and commonplace. The esthetic criterion, however inter- 
estingly it may be expressed, is insufficient for a novelist 
who hopes to live beside Dickens, Balzac or Tolstoy. It 
is certainly the good fortune of our early nineteenth century 
novelists that they were not bothered by excessive pre- 
occupation with the beautiful and the interesting. They 
set out to tell a story well, and well they told it, with an 
uncomplicated philosophy of conduct and a vast range of 
observation. Lord David Cecil, in his excellent opening 
discourse on “‘ How they Look to the Reader,” is not nig- 
gardly in discernment of their excellences. The only ultimate 
difference, perhaps, between him and M. Maurois is in his 
conception of what constitutes the ‘‘ minute, final circle of 
the paradise of fiction.” Lord David conceives it as the 
circle of War and Peace, Fathers and Children, and Emma, 
to which he admits Vanity Fair and Wuthering Heights 
alone of the novels he discusses. That is not how M. Maurois 
sees the question. To him, by implication, it is ““ Who are 
the great poets?” and, so far as Dickens is concerned, it 
is certain that he sees him in the inmost paradise into which 
he would improbably admit Jane Austen or even Turgenev. 
To accept M. Maurois’ view, it is necessary to accept the para- 
dox that a lesser poet may produce a more perfect work than 
any single work by a greater, which is only a superficial 
paradox after all. The paradise of one’s own private delecta- 
tion is not formed upon a uniform scale of values; for, to 
take Lord David Cecil’s, on what uniform scale could Emma 
be compared with War and Peace? Emma is perfect, as 
only a work on a minor scale can be. War and Peace, as 
Mr. Percy Lubbock pointed out in “ The Craft of Fiction,” is 
formally imperfect. Both are masterpieces, that is all that 
you can say. But to compare Jane Austen with Tolstoy 
as a creative artist is something from which, I imagine, many 
of the most ardent Janeites would shrink. Scale is a con- 
sideration of ultimate importance in judging art: energy, 
volume and range are not simply qualifications, but essentials, 
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to be taken into account. In fact, there is much to be said 
for appreciating artists by their positive values alone, and 
leaving negatives entirely out of account; for there is a 
level at which positive values outweigh all negative factors. 
This is the level of the masters, of Dickens as well as of 
Shakespeare. ; 

OrLo WILLIAMS. 


LORD MINTO AND INDIA 


InpIA, Minto AND Morey, 1905-1910. By Mary, Countess 
of Minto. (Macmillan, 21s.) Lord Minto’s Vice-Royalty 
has already been described by Viscount Morley in his Recollec- 
tions and Mr. John Buchan in his excellent Memoir Lord 
Minto. Yet there is room for this delightful book and it 
appears at an opportune moment. Lord Morley published 
only his side of the correspondence between the Secretary 
of State and the Viceroy, and gave the impression that the 
latter allowed himself to be meekly guided by the somewhat 
hectoring instructions which rained heavily upon him from 
London. Lady Minto’s task has not been easy, and she 
has performed it skilfully. No word of bitterness or con- 
demnation escapes her, yet she is not afraid to let the truth 
be known. For instance, we are for the first time enlightened 
as to the real facts of Lord Minto’s reception at Bombay 
by the outgoing Viceroy, Lord Curzon. Lord and Lady 
Minto and their Staff were not even received with the respect 
due on arrival to a private guest of the Viceroy. They 
waited an hour on deck for the appearance of the Government 
officials and launch to take them ashore ; only when they had 
entered Government House did Lord Curzon stroll in, dressed 
in a Shooting coat and slippers. Whatever may have been the 
previous situation, bad manners vanished from the Viceregal 
household under the new régime. A gallant gentleman and 
a great lady were at the head of affairs, surrounded by three 
lovely daughters—known to Calcutta and Simla society as 
the “‘ Destroying Angels ””—and a Staff who worked whole- 
heartedly with them for the happiness and welfare of all 
around, Pace Lord Curzon’s bitter comment that the 
British Government had sent to succeed him “a gentleman 
who only jumps hedges ” it did not come amiss to the British 
element in India and the native Princes to be governed by 
a soldier who had seen much fighting, a fine horseman and 
an all-round sportsman. Lady Minto draws on her private 
journal for the experiences of those five crowded years, and 
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the story proves that the personal prestige of the “ Lat 
Sahib ’’ never stood higher than during her husband’s reign. 
The personal and social side of Government House life is 
delightfully set forth. The writer was happy herself, deter- 
mined that others should be happy, and no human or 
humorous touch escaped her. 

The chief interest of the book lies, however, in the incep- 
tion and inauguration of the Morley-Minto Reforms which 
took effect in 1910. The White Paper has travelled so far 
from this scheme that it is worth while to recall its main 
provisions. By the Councils Bill of 1909 the Imperial Council 
of the Viceroy was enlarged and an elective element intro- 
duced ; the provincial Legislative Councils were also increased 
in size and to some extent elected. The Councils could pro- 
ceed by resolution and provided an inquest into the doings 
of government, but had no power to legislate. Two Indian 
members were added to the Council of the Secretary of State 
in London and Mr.—later Lord—Sinha was appointed to the 
Viceroy’s Council. In putting forward these reforms Lord 
Minto emphatically pronounced that ‘‘ any electoral repre- 
sentation in India would be doomed to disappointment which 
aimed at granting a personal enfranchisement regardless 
of the beliefs and traditions of the communities composing 
the population of this continent. The great mass of the 
people of India have no knowledge of representative institu- 
tions.’ Minto never contemplated the possibility of surren- 
dering British supremacy to a native Parliamentary vote, and 
was at one with the old Mutiny veteran who said: ‘“* Sahib, 
on the day that you forget that you have a white face you will 
lose India.”” ‘Though Secretary of State and Viceroy appeared 
united there was a fundamental difference of principle between 
them; we are now where we are because we have followed 
the Morley and not the Minto path. Minto honestly believed 
that by admitting the best kind of Indian to the Councils 
of the British Raj, and by educating the people in village and 
district administration, Indians could take some share in a 
Government which would remain unchanged in its essential 
features. Morley combined a vain and autocratic personality 
with an extreme veneration for the sanctity of “‘ Liberal 
principles ’’ and Parliamentary government. He was ready 
to assert that Great Britain—by which he meant the Secretary 
of State and the House of Commons—should be paramount 
in India. He cared nothing for the supremacy of the British 
Raj in India itself, regarding the Sirkar as a mere agent to 
carry out the behests of Parliament. The intricacies of the 
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native mind, the clash of creeds, the mysteries of caste, the 
safety of the European garrison meant nothing to him; he 
drove his Viceroy almost to distraction by his unreasoning 
dictation in the matter of the release of the deportees. He 
left behind him at the India Office no tradition of regard 
for the peculiar difficulties of British rule in India; the way 
was open for Mr. Montague, or any other such person, to 
press forward the adoption of the unsuitable “ Western 
Liberties.” 

It is strange that two men so fundamentally different 
should have remained friends through these five years of 
anxious intercourse. Through Lord Morley’s letters there 
runs a curious note of complacent surprise that he should be 
getting on so well with this Scottish gentleman so different 
in traditions and upbringing from himself. Lord Minto 
thus summarises his side of the question: ‘I believe I have 
gained my point in everything since I have been here, but 
it has generally been by not losing my temper when I should 
have been thoroughly justified in doing so... by always 
humouring the personality with whom I have to deal.” He 
might have added that he prevailed because he cared intensely 
for the cause he had in hand but not a whit who got the 
credit—wherein he differed from his correspondent. His 
character is well summed up in the tribute paid him by his 
exacting chief: “If ever I am engaged in shooting tigers, 
I bargain that you accompany me.” In this rough-and- 
tumble world, there is no higher praise to be given to any 
man. In the anxious years that lie ahead, we can only pray 
that India may find Englishmen of this stamp prepared to 
take on the responsibility of rule—but they are rare. 


NAVAL WARFARE 

THE RIDDLE OF JUTLAND, by Langhorne Gibson and Vice- 
Admiral J. E. T. Harper. (Cassell & Co., 12s. 6d.) Although 
called the Riddle of Jutland, this book is really a popular 
narrative of the naval war in the North Sea. In Part I the 
authors give a narrative of the war up to the date of Jutland ; 
in Part II the battle of Jutland is dealt with, and in Part III 
the narrative is continued up to armistice. The second part 
is the most valuable. Not even the official historians of the 
naval war have Admiral Harper’s close and intimate know- 
ledge of the battle, and it is in this section of the book that 
collaboration between the two authors has given the best 
results. 
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As the authors admit, there is no longer anything mys. 
terious about Jutland. If Admiral Harper’s scientific analysis 
of the fleet movements had been published when it was ready 
for publication the gossip which circulated for so long would 
have been dissipated sooner ; for it was not until the German 
and British official histories were published that the real 
facts could be dispassionately appreciated. The authors of 
the book are therefore repeating with some emphasis and 
elaboration what has already been said. This is no reproach 
to them or to their book; for any book which reminds the 
modern generation of the naval war, and presents the facts 
accurately, serves a useful purpose. And certainly this second 
section of the book satisfactorily answers all these tests : why 
and how Admiral Hipper’s battle cruisers outfought Admiral 
Beatty’s, why the German fleet reached the Horn’s reef 
channel, without being compelled to fight again in order to 
enter it, are all explained with an abundance of illustrative 
detail. 

The reviewer has to add, however, that he cannot endorse 
a number of opinions, which appear in parts of the book, 
where Admiral Harper’s influence may be assumed to have 
been on the wane. To speak of Jutland as a British victory— 
which Sir Archibald Hurd does in the preface—is simply to 
imitate the exaggerations of the German historians. If the 
definitions which have been given to victory by Clausewitz 
and other writers of equal repute still hold, then Jutland was 
neither a British nor a German victory, but merely a German 
success. Again, it is fantastic to establish a connection 
between the mutiny in the German fleet and Jutland. No 
enquiry into a popular movement will ever trace it to all its 
sources ; but the Reichstag’s enquiries into the “‘ Zusammen- 
bruch,” and the literature they published on the subject, 
satisfactorily prove that Jutland had nothing to do with the 
matter. 

As for the book as a whole, we recommend it as good 
reading ; but it would have been even better reading if 
Admiral Harper’s influence had been as strong in the first 
and third parts as it was in the second; and it would have 
been further improved if it had been composed in the simple, 
manly style of those writings of which Admiral Harper is 
sole author. 


CHILDREN OF THE REVOLUTION 


JOSEPHINE. Wife of Napoleon. By E. A. Rheinhardt. 
English Version by Caroline Fredrick. (Hurst & Blackett ; 
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15s.) MAXIMILIEN ROBESPIERRE. A Study in Deterioration. 
By Reginald Somerset Ward. (Macmillan; 15s.) Recom- 
mended by the Book Society. There are certain historical 
characters, such as Mary Stuart and Charles I, whose unhappy 
fate arouses the instinct of controversy, so that they can never 
receive dispassionate consideration at the hands of posterity. 
Josephine is of this number. She is adored, pitied and 
abused in turn, but seldom or never impartially treated. 
The masterly analysis undertaken by Mr. Rheinhardt supplies 
this need. Josephine was merely an example of the eternal 
feminine translated into the spirit of her day. Like other 
products of her age, she lived by her wits in dangerous days, 
by means of the arts which came naturally to her mediocre, 
yet thoroughly womanly, disposition. Few women are fitted 
by nature for the self-effacement required of the wife of a 
great man. It may seem inconceivable to us, in the light of 
subsequent knowledge, that she should have married “le 
général Bonaparte ”’ in order that he should serve as a back- 
ground for her flirtations, but in so doing she was only follow- 
ing the artifices which had kept her head above water during 
difficult and unprotected years. She learned through her 
mistakes to value her position and even her husband, but she 
remained essentially herself ; in the midst of a parvenu 
Court she reigned with the extravagance and lack of responsi- 
bility of a parvenue. We need not admire her, but at least 
we can understand her all the better in that many of the 
troubling social factors which disturbed her sense of balance 
have been reproduced in our own day. The author has 
achieved an entrancing character study. Of Maximilien 
Robespierre, on the other hand, there have never been two 
opinions. None have ever been heard to say a good word for 
him. He was gifted, high-minded, even idealist, in an age of 
loose morality he was incorruptible, yet he is universally 
loathed as a monster. Is it possible to translate his character 
into terms of human nature? Mr. Ward has carried through 
an exhaustive analysis. Dismissing the easy theory that 
Robespierre and his fellow executioners were driven by panic 
fear, the author traces the subtle causes which led to the 
deterioration of his character from childhood, starting with 
the sense of shame engendered by his father’s cowardly and 
selfish desertion of his family. It is a careful and weighty 
study which no student of the French Revolution will neglect, 
though the ordinary reader may find it somewhat over- 
meticulous. 
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A DICTATOR 
THe Saca or A Dictator. Oliver Cromwell. By John 
Buchan. (Hodder & Stoughton; 21s.) In fiction Mr. John 
Buchan absorbs the reader because both the story and the 
character re-act on and develop each other. He loves his 
Bible and his Pilgrim’s Progress, and has written an epic on 
Montrose. He is therefore the man to do justice to Cromwell 
through sympathy with his character and surroundings. May 
we hope the trilogy will be completed by a much-needed life 
of the Earl of Strafford. The author brings out the crisis 
of his hero’s life : Why did not Cromwell crown all by crowning 
himself King ? He could have done it after Worcester, and 
carried his followers with him, thus giving himself four 
badly needed years of peace. Strange to say, it did not 
occur to him. After four wasted years, Parliament petitioned 
him to assume the crown. Mr. Buchan rightly sees that 
having missed his first chance, it would have been against 
Cromwell’s instinctive wisdom to take the second from a 
Parliament whom he rightly despised. The whole question 
reveals Cromwell’s weakness and the still greater fallibility of 
his position. One can pay no greater tribute to a commoner 
than to say that his only failing lay in his voluntary rejection 
of kingship. Yet he might have founded a truly English 
line, and re-created the English aristocracy. When faced 
with a crisis, he, English-wise, having wrestled with and 
rejected the theorists, relied on his instincts and acted wisely. 
As long as only soldiering was required of him he conquered 
magnificently, but he remains the final problem of the soldier 
engulfed in politics. He is, further, an example of the dilemma 
of the religious enthusiast turning statesman. Here his 
innate commonsense triumphed when faced with reality, but 
he masked his inward conflict by a gas-cloud of religious 
verbosity which gave his contemporaries an inevitable though 
unjust impression of ambitious hypocrisy. He was doomed 
by the position in which he found himself. He had had no 
training in statecraft. The son of a younger branch, he 
never could settle down to his duties as an aristocrat until 
too late. Mr. Buchan rightly says that until 1648-49 Crom- 
well was a monarchist—so was Charles. When Cromwell 
found Charles impossible to work with, he rightly had his 
head cut off, and fell unknowingly into the trap. For the 
English conception of Royalty is founded on aristocracy 
which the Plantagenets created, the Tudors tried to re-create, 
and the Stuarts with their Divine Right of Kings never 
understood. They, like Cromwell, were not Royalist, but 
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Monarchist. When the nobility destroyed itself in the Civil 
War, Cromwell as King could command no aristocracy— 
only Major Generals. His wisdom in rejecting the King 
paragraph of the Humble Petition is proved by the fact that 
Parliament wrecked the one thing in the Petition essential to 
Cromwell—the creation of a new House of Lords. Thus 
Mr. Buchan has given us the Saga of our Dictator and a 
great Englishman. 


CHINA 
UNDERSTAND THE CHINESE. By William Martin. (Methuen ; 
8s. 6d.) 
Lapy Precious Stream. By S. I. Hsiung. (Methuen ; 
8s. 6d.) 
CONFUCIANISM AND MopERN Cuina. By Sir Reginald F. 
Johnson, K.C.M.G. (Gollancz; 8s. 6d.) 

In his introduction to the first of the above books, Sir 
Arthur Salter tells us that the late William Martin was 
responsible for the foreign policy of the Journal de Genéve 
from 1924 to 1933, and ‘‘ perhaps no newspaper had greater 
and more immediate effect upon international policy, as 
developed in Geneva.” Therefore, nothing need surprise 
us in the contents of this book, including the insolence of 
its title. Armed with a fanatical hatred of Japan, and with 
a mental outlook that measures progress by the number of 
coolies who read newspapers, it is no wonder that the author 
was completely happy with and basely deceived by the 
doubtless charming Chinese Generals and Statesmen who 
are now playing on the chessboard of China. Nor does he 
miss any opportunity of high-brow rudeness to his fellow 
Europeans in China. Thus is a reputation for intelligence 
and broadmindedness built up and the minds of Englishmen 
suitably edified. But after this mental quagmire it is pure 
joy to turn to the crystal clearness of Lady Precious Stream 
which reflects all that is ageless in a great civilisation. The 
stage directions are far more entrancing than any produced 
by Mr. Bernard Shaw. Act I is a saga on family life ; Act II 
will draw tears from the hardest heart; Act III is ‘“‘ Arms 
and the Man” ad absurdum,; and Act IV is triumphant 
pantomime with a gloriously happy ending. The heroine 
is a darling. Mr. Hsiung has enriched English literature 
as surely as did Fitzgerald, and the good work has been com- 
pleted by the performance at the Little Theatre of this perfect 
play. As the final verdict of the European who really knows, : 
Sir Reginald Johnston tells us, in his published Lewis Fry 
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Memorial Lectures in Bristol University, of that noble and 
unalterable code of Confucianism which is the very marrow 
of China’s bones, and which still permeates her thought and 
her behaviour, however overlaid by Western veneer. Know. 
ledge like his reduces Mr. Martin’s display to tawdriness, 
Perhaps the greatest curse of our day is that we listen to the 
people who talk and not to the people who know. 


EUROPEAN PROBLEMS 
THE SAAR AND THE FRANCO-GERMAN PROBLEM. By B. T. 
Reynolds. (Arnold, 7s. 6d.) 
GERMANY’S SECRET ARMAMENTS. By Herr Helmut Klotz. 
(Jarrolds, 5s.) 


Hitter Re-Arms. Edited by Dorothy Woodman, with an 
Introduction by the Ear! of Listowel. (Bodley Head, 10s. 6d.) 
Major Reynolds has done a real service in writing so simple, 
clear and readable an account of the Saar Problem. He has 
an air of impartiality which for once is rather refreshing. 
He takes the line “ if I were a Frenchman I should think this, 
and if a German think that,’ for the outlook of both is 
coloured, not only by the war and what has happened since, 
but by all the purple patches in the long history of the Franco- 
German frontier. For instance, to an Englishman the 
French attempt to ‘“ Francophise” the Rhineland, and 
failing that to organise the Separatist movement, seems 
ludicrous, but our author shows that the French have 
succeeded in this policy in the case of Toul, Verdun, and, 
before 1870, at Metz. Indeed in the 17th and 18th centuries 
France gallicised all Germany from Frederick the Great 
downwards. Such a policy was bound to fail in this age, 
but the reader gains the impression that France has played 
an honourable role in a difficult position. This book is a 
good contribution to European politics. Herr Klotz, who 
edited The Berlin Diaries, writes in no uncertain tone of 
Germany’s intention to fight and her all-embracing prepara- 
tions for war. The preparations opposite, not only her French 
and Belgian, but also the Dutch frontier, are rapidly advancing 
and will be on a scale compared to which 1914 fortifications 
seem microscopic. Holland is to go the way of Belgium. 
It makes very alarming reading, although the author is no 
panicmonger. But this book should be read and the problems 
faced if they are to be coped with. Hitler Re-arms is pre 
- sumably written under Socialist auspices. It consists almost 
entirely of translations from German edicts and newspapers 
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and confirms Herr Klotz completely. It is, however, of the 
gloomy dullness to be expected from the German official mind. 
It should be invaluable to Conservative Candidates whose 
Socialist opponents are seeking to cadge votes by dubbing 
Conservatives war-mongers. 


A SAILOR’S VINDICATION 


THE SUBMARINE Perit. The Admiralty Policy in 1917. By 
Admiral of the Fleet, the Right Hon. Earl Jellicoe, G.C.B., 
0.M., G.V.C.O. (Cassell; 8s. 6d.) There is a true saying 
that most people are content to accept a man at his own 
valuation. The recent outburst against admirals and generals 
on the part of the Minister who would have us admire him 
as the man who won the war in spite of the experts, may 
therefore achieve success in some minds. This book will 
act as a timely corrective. It is written in reply to the 
criticism that the convoy of merchant ships should have been 
adopted earlier than 1917, and that the Admiralty showed 
lack of vision in that respect. Lord Jellicoe produces cold 
and dispassionate facts which justify the Admiralty. In the 
autumn of 1916 we had lost command of the sea in the 
matter of safeguarding our vital supplies from overseas. 
In the face of this imminent danger the Admiralty did not 
possess enough cruisers, destroyers or fast surface craft of 
any description ; (a) to ensure the safe transport of troops, 
munitions and supplies to the various fronts ; (b) to protect 
and screen the Grand Fleet; (c) to destroy submarines ; 
(d) to provide merchant convoy. Their difficulties were not 
lightened by the constant endeavours of Mr. Lloyd George 
to transport the main theatre of war to the Mediterranean. 
When we had the United States Navy and factories behind 
us, it became possible to supply mines, depth charges and 
other destructive devices in sufficient quantities to do down 
submarines in far greater numbers, and to provide destroyer 
convoy for merchant ships in the Atlantic. One thought 
presses inexorably on readers of this book: if we so nearly 
failed in the last war. how shall we fare with our sorely 
depleted Navy in the next? Lord Jellicoe utters a grave 
and entirely justified warning in his Introduction. ‘ Our 
difficulties in 1917 were very great. Those that would face 
a future Board would be indeed formidable unless it is realised 
that our naval forces are inadequate for the work that may 
be required of them, and steps are taken to make up our 
deficiencies.” 
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A GREAT EXPLORER 


Munco PaRK AND THE NIGER (The Golden Hind Series), by 
Stephen Gwynn (The Bodley Head, 12s. 6d.). This admirable 
series of the lives of the great explorers, edited by Mr. Milton 
Waldman, attempts to combine “ reliable history and attrac- 
tive biography,” and the names of the writers whom Mr, 
Waldman has called to the task are a sufficient guarantee that 
it is being ably done. Mr. Stephen Gwynn is the ideal bio- 
grapher ; his style and handling of facts are equally admirable, 
he knows how to give his hero life and form, and he never 
loses sight of the broad sweep of the story. And what a story 
it is! Twice—once almost alone and then again with a 
caravan of forty men and forty-five asses—Park made the 
dreadful overland journey from the Gambia to the Niger. 
A hundred and fifty years ago, the banks enclosing that great 
body of water belonged almost as much to myth as that 
Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through cavern measureless to man 
Down to a sunless sea. 

Its course could only be guessed at, its end was mere conjec- 
ture, and even its commonly accepted direction was not con- 
firmed by European eyes until Park saw it, “ glittering in the 
morning sun, as broad as the Thames at Westminster, and 
flowing slowly to the eastward.” The hardships which the 
young Scot endured on both attempts to trace the course of 
the water to its end are the common lot of explorers, though all 
have not had to contend with such wanton and continuous 
cruelty as Park met at the hands of the Moors. In the second 
venture he lost his life, on the waters of that very river to 
which he had already given so much of his youth and strength 
of mind and body. He never saw it flowing into the Bight 
of Benin, but he had accomplished more than any other had 
done before, and he had added yet one more name to the roll 
of Scotland’s illustrious sons. 


THE KING’S SERVANT 
THE Proud Servant. The Story of Montrose. By Margaret 
Irwin. (Chatto & Windus, 8s. 6d.) Many books have been 
written round that romantic historical figure, James Graham, 
Marquis of Montrose. They describe his public and military 
exploits—he was the type of soldier who snatches victory 
from the jaws of defeat—his stainless honour and grievous 
end. None, not even Mr. John Buchan in his wonderful 
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Life, has attempted to fathom the inner workings of his 
proud and lonely soul, to picture him in his human relation- 
ships as husband, father, friend. His contemporaries never 
understood him; he upheld the Covenant which Charles I 
was pledged to destroy, yet he fought and died for the King. 
“T never had passion on earth so strong,” ran his letter to 
Prince Charles, “as to do the King, your father, service.” 
He loved his wife who adored him, yet he never knew home 
life with her ; he was the affectionate father of three children, 
but he only saw them for brief moments. Miss Irwin’s 
portrait is drawn with such patient research, insight and 
sympathy that as we read we begin to understand. Montrose’s 
passion was service. Mankind brings forth these natures from 
time to time; we occasionally meet in daily life men and 
women with a touch of the same rare quality. They make 
restless bed-fellows, for they have a constant urge towards 
high endeavour and sacrifice ; as a rule they only find fulfil- 
ment in death. As Montrose rode through Edinburgh in 
the hangman’s cart to execution, the crowds who gathered to 
jeer stood without sound or stir, or fell on their knees in prayer, 
at sight of the peace and happiness which shone from his 
wasted face. The earth is never ready for the saints, but 
sometimes men glimpse them unawares. The book is written 
with outstanding charm. Our twentieth century idiom is 
but a poor medium for describing those who habitually spoke 
Jacobean English; but Montrose himself would have 
appreciated Margaret Irwin’s prose. 


A FRENCHMAN WITH THE BRITISH 


A FreNcHMAN IN Kuaxkt. By Paul Maze. (Heinemann, 
7s. 6d.) This book is written in the language of the country 
in whose army the author served, and his excellent English 
is all the richer for its Gallic verve and gift of description. 
Mr. Paul Maze—it seems unsuitable to call him Monsieur 
Maze—played a unique role in the war which does credit 
both to himself and his chief, General Sir Hubert Gough. 
As an unattached member of the General Staff he must have 
tichly earned his D.C.M., English M.M. and bar, plus his 
Croix de Guerre. For wherever the battle was thickest he 
was to be found gathering front line impressions of what was 
going on and giving invaluable reports to his Chief. G.H.Q. 
and other Headquarters would have been better served had 
they used countless Paul Mazes as Napoleon used his A.D.C.’s. 
When there was no battle the author haunted the front line 
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making invaluable panorama sketches, and in the difficult 
days of March, 1918, he was in a unique position to act in 
liaison with the equally harassed French. This is one of the 
most vivid war books we have read, and one longs to meet 
the writer. There is one bad omission. The frontispiece 
self-portrait reveals an artist whose pencil has the same skill 
as his pen, yet the numerous other illustrations are merely 
photographs. Excellent as these are, Mr. Paul Maze’s 
drawings would have been better. On the other hand, the 
maps, presumably drawn by him, are quite useless. This 
book deserves many editions; may they be illustrated 
by the author himself. 


THE BRAHMIN AND THE WHITE PAPER 


Inp1a’s HieHER Catt. By Acharya. Huxley Press, Madras, 
(Obtainable from the India Defence League, ls. 6d.) The 
long alternative title to this very interesting book is “ A plea 
for true Swaraj and World Harmony together, incidently, 
with a Protest against the White Paper.” To the Western 
and Westernized politician of England and India this may 
seem a muddle-headed contradiction of terms. Mr. Acharya 
is, however, a leading Brahmin who is proud of his religion 
and of India’s past cultural achievements. He has nothing 
but contempt for the modern intellectual Indian’s vapid 
panderings after all that is worst in Western thought. 
‘“‘ Swaraj”’ is made up of the two Sanskrit words, Swa and 
ray, and means literally “ Self-made or Self-Sovereignty.” 
“This cannot be fully explained without referring to the 
Indian doctrine of the Self which teaches that every human 
being is essentially a soul or spirit with a body or bodies.” 
Self-made thus means an internal spiritual Unity which, as 
far as Government is concerned, must be built up from the 
bottom. It must be developed from the village “‘ panchayat ” 
or council of five elders and must take hundreds of years. 
This is what English rule should protect and foster. The 
author describes this growth with clear simplicity and thereby 
puts the whole Indian problem on a higher and truer level. An 
idealistic book certainly, but the ideal is founded on deep 
ancient truths and is no mere intellectual brain-wave. It is 
melancholy to realise that ever since the passing of the 
Macaulay Education Act one hundred years ago, England 
has been on the wrong lines and that if the Government of 
India Bill goes through, all hope of rebuilding on sound lines 
will have passed for ever. 
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ULSTER’S LEADER 

THE Lire or Lorp Carson. Volume II. By Ian Colvin. 
(Gollancz; 15s.) Mr. Ian Colvin has taken up the task laid 
down by the late Mr. Edward Marjoribanks. A happy selec- 
tion, for while Mr. Marjoribanks was eminently fitted to deal 
with Sir Edward Carson’s career at the Bar, Mr. Colvin has 
the Irish question in his bones. The first volume was excel- 
lently done, but the second exceeds it in drama and vitality, 
for it deals with a burning theme. From twenty-four to 
twenty years ago Ulster put up her fight against Mr. Asquith’s 
Home Rule Bill in a spirit best described in Oliver Cromwell’s 
words: “* Vote it as you will; there is a company of poor 
men who will give their lives sooner than see it settled so.” 
Carson was a Southern Irishman, yet he became the Ulster 
leader, convinced that only by so doing could he save Ireland 
as a whole to the Union. The story affords a curious contrast 
between the man of conviction, consecrated to an ideal, 
and the politician, a devotee of temporising expedients. 
If Mr. Oliver’s dictum be true, that a politician’s highest duty 
is to be a good husband to his country, Mr. Asquith falls 
miserably below the mark. He drove his country to the 
verge of civil war because he dared not disobey the orders 
of the Irish Nationalist Members who kept his party in power. 
He sold the soul of his party, and it has never possessed 
one since. The story of 1913-14 seems almost incredible 
to-day, even to people old enough to remember it, but those 
whose memories do not go back so far should read this book, 
and while reading should ponder the subsequent history of 
Ireland and cast a glance across the Irish Sea to Southern 
Ireland as she is to-day. 


THE “NEW DEAL” 
THe New America. By the Rt. Hon. Sir Arthur Steel- 
Maitland, Bart., M.P. (Macmillan, 10s. 6d.) Sir Arthur 
went to America last autumn on the invitation of the Rock- 
feller Foundation of New York to give an opinion on the 
Recovery Programme. He investigated in the United States 
for some months, and repeated his visit this summer in order 
to form an opinion of the latest developments on the spot. 
The result is a very careful analysis of measures taken by 
President Roosevelt to combat the effect of the depression 
and to restore public equanimity. The author warns English 
readers that to understand the situation it must be realised 
that the United States is a group of countries differing greatly 
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one from the other, that in mileage it is as far from New York 
to San Francisco as from London to Constantinople. The 
difference, too, in climate and economic interests is great. 
Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland sums up his conclusions in the 
Epilogue : 

“The old order is changing. The world will not rest content with the 
prospect of a future which will bring a repetition of the hardships of the 
last few years. If the capitalist system is jettisoned, it will not be because 
of the merits of any other system which may replace it. It will be because 
the mass of mankind will be ready to try a new system, proved or unproved, 
which holds out a hope of escape from the uncertainties and the hardships 
which they have been led to believe are inseparable from the old.” 


THE MOUNTING POWER OF THE CIVIL 
SERVICE 

Sir Rosert Morant: A Great Public Servant, by Bernard 
M. Allen, M.A., LL.D. (Macmillan, 12s. 6d.). This is a 
biography of a civil servant who died as far back as March, 
1920, but though belated it is a record well worth preserving 
because of Sir Robert Morant’s outstanding ability and his 
connection with an important period of our history. The 
early environment and training of those who rise to eminence 
is an interesting study, and Dr. Allen has presented us with a 
readable book that attributes many estimable qualities to 
his hero. One of these was diligence. No effort was spared 
by Morant to master the full details of any subject, and when 
thus equipped he rode rough-shod through all obstacles. 
His success was remarkable and his record proves how potent 
and how increasing is the influence of the Civil Service. He 
was at the Board of Education during the troublesome years 
of the passing of the Education Acts and was called into 
consultation by Lord Salisbury, Lord Balfour and Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain. Later on he was chosen by Mr. Lloyd George 
to organize the Ministry of Health and to inaugurate the 
National Health Insurance scheme. 


SCIENCE TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 
THE Serrat Universe. ByJ.W. Dunne. (Faber, 10s. 6d.) 
TuRouGH Space AND Time. By Sir James Jeans, D.Sc., 
LL.D., F.R.S. (Cambridge University Press, 8s. 6d.) Readers 
of An Experiment With Time will wish to follow up Mr. 
Dunne’s conclusions in this the second volume which expounds 
his theories of time. They will find it a tougher nut to crack, 
and it is safe to say that, without a knowledge of algebra, 
they will mot understand it. Let them, nevertheless, 
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persevere in reading this book, for they will dimly grasp 
certain main principles which, if proved scientifically correct, 
open prospects which are literally boundless. Looking at the 
universe from the standpoint of a human observer, we realise 
that time has more than one dimension, and that mortal 
men and women live in Time 2 and Time 3 as well as Time lI, 
which represents our normal span on earth. To understand 
this is to envisage immortality. Through Time and Space : 
Sir James Jeans delivered The Royal Institute Lectures 
in 1933, now reprinted, to an audience ranging from eight 
year old schoolboys to the doyens of the Royal Society. 
They are an exposition of astronomy in its simpler aspects, 
and every member of that varied audience must have come 
away the richer, either through new knowledge acquired or 
admiration of the skill displayed in imparting it. The book 
is a miracle of lucid exposition. 


HUMOUR AND SATIRE 


A BatcH of four humorous books published by Methuen at 
5s. each will prove amusing companions for the odd hours 
when men long for light entertainment. We like best Mucu 
Avo, by H. F. Ellis, with illustrations by G. S. Sherwood. 
They originally appeared in Punch. Bridge players with a 
sense of humour will enjoy Aces Mapg Easy, by W. D. H. 
McCullough and Fougasse. The drawings are as funny as 
the text, which is saying a good deal. How To TELL Your 
FRIENDS FROM THE APES, by Will Cuppy, is nonsense pure, 
simple, and slightly risky. THe Brastty Birtupay Book, 
with drawings by Nicolas Bentley, is a satire on the birthday 
book which was such a feature of Victorian days. Many will 
be amused by the variety and versatility of the daily 
quotations. Fo~tLow My LEaper, with an introduction from 
Sir John Squire (Arnold, 7s. 6d.). This book comes naturally 
under the above heading. It contains the “‘ Third Leaders ” 
reprinted from The Times. Those who have already read 
them in their original setting will greet them as old friends, 
and any to whom they are introduced for the first time will 
enjoy their light touch and their subtle humour. It was a 
good idea to preface the essays with reprints of the corre- 
spondence or reports upon which they were based. 


SHORT NOTICES 


THe ANGLO-EGypTiaAn SupaAN, by Sir Harold MacMichael, 
K.C.M.G., D.S.O. (Faber, 15s.). Readers of The National 
Review have ample reason to be depressed about the state 
and progress of our Empire. There is much that is unsatis- 
factory in certain parts thereof and it is almost exclusively 
about these regions that articles and books are written. 
Yet a great portion of the Empire remains healthy but, like 
happy nations, has no history. The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
is a case in point, but mercifully one of its distinguished Civil 
Servants has broken silence. As he does not have to worry 
about political issues—because so far as England is concerned 
there are none—he writes a readable, complete and, owing 
to his long experience, an authoritative account of our work 
there. In all sobriety one can only say on finishing the book: 
“To read this makes me proud of being an Englishman. 
May this great work be fulfilled in its own good time without 
false and retrogressive political activities.” Our statesmen 
have so far stood firm as regards the Egyptian claims on the 
Sudan. If they persevere in so doing their wise determination 
will inevitably be rewarded in the future. No one who 
reads this absorbing text-book can doubt this. 


Memorrs oF Sir Lowry Coie, edited by Maud Lowry Cole 
and Stephen Gwynn (Macmillan, 12s. 6d.). Sir Lowry Cole 
was one of Wellington’s divisional commanders, and from 
1790 to 1815 he saw almost constant active service. After 
Waterloo he was in charge of the British Army of Occupation 
in France, and later was governor of Mauritius and the Cape. 
His letters, and those of his friends, provide a most vivid 
picture of the life of his day, and throughout them there runs 
a vein of shrewd and sturdy common-sense which proves that 
the Englishman then was not so very different from the 
Englishman now. Unfortunately the distinguished soldier’s 
grand-daughter, Miss Maud Lowry Cole, died before the 
book was quite finished, but Mr. Stephen Gwynn, with two 
other helpers, has finished her work. The letters are linked 
by a running commentary which is invaluable to those who 
do not wish to sit with a text-book at their elbow, and readers 
with the most limited knowledge of history could not find 
these pages hard going. Fresh and real and packed with 
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interest—what more could be asked of any editor or publisher ? 
We cannot refrain from quoting a remark said to have been 
made by Wellington about the dinners given in winter quarters 
during the Peninsular War: ‘Cole gives the best dinners, 
Hill the next, mine are no great things, and Beresford’s and 
Picton’s are very bad indeed ”’ ! 


No MAN Is SINGLE, by Stuart Hawkins (Duckworth, 7s. 6d.). 
If there is little of the divine spark about this volume, there 
are also no fireworks of the cheaper kind. Mr. Hawkins has 
produced a novel that is workmanlike, honest and serious, and 
in his central figure—a young American of the early 1900's 
—we have an absolutely real human being, presented with 
complete truth and no fuss. The novel-form used by this 
author is interesting : he divides his book into three sections, 
each section being written from the point of view of one of 
the three people who knew Aspen Banks best—his father, 
his wife, and the French cousin who was his first love. The 
chronological overlapping may tax the reader’s patience at 
times, but Mr. Hawkins justifies himself by producing an 
extraordinarily full and convincing portrait. Aspen’s youth 
in New York, the fragrant summer in Coutances, the brief 
days of the Cuban War, his determination to paint in spite of 
any and every obstacle that his wealthy father could put in 
the way, his marriage with Hannah, all are admirably done. 
Mr. Hawkins’s touch becomes, if anything, surer as the book 
moves towards its close ; the final passages with Héléne are 
some of the best pieces of writing in the book. And, thoroughly 
American as the volume is, it does not shriek America from 
every page; something of Aspen’s own grave, unhurried 
outlook has crept into its pages, and given them a gracious 
dignity. 


I DiscovER THE ENGLISH, by Odette Keun (The Bodley Head, 
6s.). Mme. Keun’s light-hearted criticism of the English is 
entertaining as far as it goes, but that is not very far: she 
says little that is new and much that, although it may contain 
the germ of truth, is hardly worth saying. Our police are 
splendid ; our cooking may be atrocious; but these things 
have been said so often ; they are only (to use an expression 
that may appeal to Mme. Keun’s culinary side) cauld kail hot 
again. Like most other writers of similar little books, the 
author wallows cheerfully in sweeping generalisations. “* Talk 
to an Englishman,” she says, “ seriously on a serious matter, 
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and at the end of half an hour he will either have collapsed 
or rushed off to his golf, tennis, football, motoring, or gramo- 
phone.”” Has Mme. Keun ever tried discussing Wages with 
a railwayman, or Battleships with an admiral, or Pacifism 
with a member of the Society of Friends? Some of this 
author’s observations are even less worthy of serious atten- 
tion: . . . “‘Make up your mind at once that a friend, in 
England, is just a person whom you happen to know. .., 
But do not expect from them (the English) any deeper, or 
especially, more continuous, intimacy. Their conception of 
ordinary friendship is a cordial indifference.” However, 
Mme. Keun has some wise and witty things to say about 
English customs and institutions ; she gladly admits that the 
Englishman at home is a very much more agreeable being 
than the Englishman abroad, and she finds English courtesy 
almost overwhelming. For the rest, it will not do us any 
harm to see ourselves in a new light, even if its beams do not 
penetrate deeply. 


Asprects oF MopERN Poetry, by Edith Sitwell (Duckworth, 
8s. 6d.). It is almost always refreshing to read what a 
practising poet has to say about the poetry of others, and 
Miss Sitwell, with her acute poetic perceptions and provoca- 
tive outlook, will not fail to stimulate even those who dis- 
agree with many of her conclusions. If, in her anxiety to 
reveal what is original and genuine, as opposed to what is 
stale and false, she appears sometimes to be impressed by 
second-rate stuff, she has at least the supreme virtue of never 
missing what is really fine. The true note, from whatever 
trumpet it is blown, never fails to move her, and she is a warm 
and generous admirer. The value of some of her detailed 
analyses might be questioned: the technician will perceive 
the points for himself, while the non-technician will, we feel, 
not gain very much from them ; but, taken as a whole, her 
criticism is not such as can be dismissed lightly even by those 
whose ideas differ widely from her own. 


THE Batcony, by Adrian Bell (Cobden-Sanderson, 7s. 64d.). 
Mr. Bell’s latest volume is an essay in the thoughts and 
feelings of a small boy just becoming aware of the world into 
which he is growing up, and there is good material and good 
writing in it, but some of his staunchest admirers may find 
it a trifle disappointing. It may be questioned whether, 
in the quasi-autobiographical style which was so successful 
in his earlier works, Mr. Bell has found quite the right vehicle 
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for what he has to say. The conflict is not between fact and 
fiction but between what is remembered, or fictitiously 
remembered, and what adult reasoning has superimposed 
upon that remembrance. Taking the book as a whole, the 
result is not quite satisfactory, but the author’s felicity of 
word and phase has certainly not forsaken him, and many 
will recognise the authentic feelings of childhood in these 
vivid pages. In the brief character-sketches in which he is 
content to draw the pictures and make little comment Mr. 
Bell is at his delightful best. 


ENGLISH VILLAGES AND HAMLETS, by Humphrey Pakington 
(Batsford, 7s. 6d.). Mr. Brian Cook’s dust-jacket leads us 
to expect something perhaps a little more out of the ordinary 
than Mr. Pakington gives us in his thick and copiously 
illustrated volume, but it is a good, solid piece of work which 
any lover of the English countryside will be glad to have on 
one of his bookshelves. The photographs, by Mr. Will F. 
Taylor and others, here reproduced, are for the most part 
very good examples of what can be done with a camera and 
the “‘ feeling ’’ for scenery, although some of the plates, like 
that, for instance, of “Clovelly, the loveliest of Devon 
villages,” would not appear to justify their subjects. Some 
of Mr. Sidney R. Jones’s drawings are quite charming, but 
we do not think that his water-colour sketches add much 
to the value of the book. 


RETREAT FRom Giory. By R. H. Bruce Lockhart. (Put- 
nam ; 10s. 6d.) Mr. Bruce Lockhart’s friends can never have 
known a dull moment in his society. Having escaped from 
Russia, he dallied for a moment with the idea of entering 
politics on the side of Labour, but wisely remained with the 
Foreign Office, and in due course was appointed to the 
British Legation at Prague. He spent several years in 
Czechoslovakia, and his account of the Czech statesmen, 
such as Masaryk and Benes, is one of the most interesting 
chapters in the book. We are made to share his sympathy 
with and affection for the Czechs, a sturdy race with an 
enviable capacity for breeding leaders. Whether we are 
reading of diplomacy or banking, night-clubs or trout fishing, 
there is not a dull page in this book; the writer’s restless 
vitality carries us along. 


Tory Knew Mr. Knicut. By Dorothy Whipple. (Murray, 
7s. 6d.). Recommended by the Book Society. The Blakes 
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had come down in the world. From being the owner of an 
old-established engineering works on the Trent, Thomas 
Blake, through his father’s slackness, had sunk to the position 
of a clerk in the firm. He lived, with his three children and 
his well-born, cultivated wife, in a semi-detached horror of a 
suburban house. The family got to know a plausible and 
unscrupulous financier, rose with him to prosperity and sank 
to penury and disaster with his fall. Such are the outlines of a 
thoughtful and compelling story. The reactions of the son and 
daughters to triumph and disaster are excellently told, and 
Celia, the wife and mother, is a wonderful compound of 
courage, love and fun. A human and arresting book. 


HIMALAYAN WANDERER: The Reminiscences of Brigadier- 
General the Hon. C. C. Bruce, C.B., late Gurkha Rifles 
(Maclehose, 12s. 6d.). This is an entertaining volume, 
The ‘‘ Wanderer ”’ has a keen sense of humour, a fondness for 
sport, and an appreciative eye for scenery, especially that of 
mountainous districts. From the days of his school and army 
training we follow him to India, where we get many glimpses 
of army life at Frontier outposts. Later on he was permitted 
to join the Conway Expedition—an invaluable apprenticeship 
for the Mount Everest Expeditions of 1922-1924, of which he 
was the leader. 


THE WaysIDE Book, by Gilbert Rumbold (Methuen, 7s. 6d.), 
is a delightfully illustrated travel book on England ; it is 
accurate and as interesting to read as a novel. It would 
make an excellent present to friends from overseas who wish 
to see England. 


SHAKESPEARE AT THE KENNELS, by Persis Kirmse (Methuen, 
6s.). Miss Kirmse’s drawings of the dogs here portrayed are 
superb, and the Shakespearean quotations at the foot of each 
picture are cleverly chosen. Dog-lovers will delight in 
this book. 
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‘16 Little Booklets for Officers and Others.” 
6,566,000tb. 

flo. 14. “Tbe Pull of the Unseen.” 19th Impression, 370,000th. 

fo. 16. “A Weveretosbe-fForgotten Christmas Eve.” 140,000th. 


“ Thank you for sending me a copy of your new Booklet No. 14, ‘ The Pull of the Unseen.’ 
I think it is the best of the whole series, and I am ordering a number to give to University men. 
God give you other like inspirations.” The Rt. Rev. F. J. Chevasse, D.D., 

Oxford. Late Bishop of Liverpool. 


“T have read the small books with great interest. The anecdotes woven into the text with 
great skill, leading the reader to the vital problems, so ably dealt with, and so necessary for 
consideration and thought.” Field-Marshal Lord Grenfell, P.C., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., 

Northampton. Colonel, Ist Life Guards. 


“T know your sincere devotion to Spiritual Work ; it comes out on every page of your little 
Books, and I am sure the appeal, both by way of warning and encouragement, will do much 
good.” The Rt. Rev. H. M. Burge, K.C.V.O., D.D., 

Late Bishop of Southwark, of Oxford, and late Headmaster of Winchester. 


“Mr. Mercer’s stories are well chosen and well told. They are facts weaved into parable. 
They grip the memory, and almost compel a decision between Death and Life.” 
London. Sir Andrew Wingate, K.C.1.E. 


“The Booklets are invaluable, and delightfully simple. I hope they may have an ever- 
widening distribution. I myself have constantly used them.” 
The Rt. Honble. Lord Daryngton, P.C., 
Late Assistant Postmaster-General. 


“Your Booklets are capital, and will do good.” 
The Rev. The Hon. Edward Lyttelton, D.D., Eton. 
Late Headmaster of Eton. 
From a Letter from the West. 
“ Kindly forward two guinea boxes of the Booklets. My grandson (21), just studying for his 
BSc. in June next—is here with me. No. 16, ‘ A Never-to-be-Forgotten Christmas Eve,’ very 


much interested him. He said, ‘ One of the best of the Series!’ May the Holy Spirit greatly 
bless the work.” 


‘Translated.’ A MEMORIAL oF /oustace G. D. Marwell 
of Repton and Pembroke College, Cambridge. 


Sixteenth Edition, 27,000th. Price 1/- net. Post free 1/2. Bound in White Leatherette 
with gold lettering. 


Dr. Donald Fraser, when in Germany, wrote to Mrs. Maxwell :— 

BERLIN, March 11th.—‘‘ Wherever I have gone in Holland, I have found that the beginning 
of the present Christian movement among the Students was largely due to, or greatly helped 
by, the reading of ‘ Translated.’ ”’ 


from a Boy who left Charterhouse last term. 

“T’ve got a copy of ‘ Translated.’ It’s marvellous! I’ve learnt such a lot reading through 
very hurriedly, that I feel sure I shall get some message every time I read it. I saw about the 
Bok in Booklet No. 16, ‘A Never-to-be-Forgotten Christmas Eve,’ and so ordered a copy.” 


“ There is only one work on the evidences of Christianity that wholly satisfies anyone, that defies 
ht most ingenious criticism and the most skilful logic. It is said to be scarce, if not very scavce, 
but we have met with it here and there ; it is some five to six feet of humanity living a Chyist-like life.” 


These words might, with truth, be applied to Eustace Maxwell. 
From the C.S.S.M., 5, Wigmore Street, W.1, or from “‘ Rozel,”’ 7, Sunnyside, Wimbledon, S.W.19. 


The Booklets are printed with a view to enclosing in letters. Artistically bound with tinted 
monograms. Size 44x3 ins. ONE PENNY EACH;; sixteen copies for ls. 6d., post free. 
Published at cost price, from Arthur Mercer, ‘‘ Rozel,” 7, Sunnyside, Wimbledon, S.W.19, or 
Ube C.S.S.M., 5, Wigmore Street, W.1. A box of 300, of one, other, or all sixteen, can be had 
of one guinea, carriage paid, which means 48 copies free. If the box is sent abroad another 
8. 6d. is needed for postage. In that case it means 30 copies free. 
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THE brief notices that follow do not preclude a fuller appreciatiun 
later on :— 


GARIBALDI. By Evarts Scudder. (Duckworth, Great Lives Series, 
2s.) This is No. 43 of this useful and well-printed series, which commenced 
with Shakespeare, and includes Sovereigns, Politicians, Musicians, Men of 
Letters, in fact the whole range of human endeavour. Three other volumes 
to hand are Faraday, Handel and Mozart. 


RADIO ROUND THE WORLD. By A. W. Haslett. (Cambridge 
Press. 5s.) ‘The why and the wherefore of wireless are in real danger 
of being lost in the flurry of achievement,” writes the author. Those to 
whom the wireless is ‘“‘ wropt in mystery ” will welcome this informative 
handbook. 


A WAYFARER IN POLAND. By Moray McLaren. (Methuen, 7s. 6d.) 
In view of the tremendous importance of Poland at this time in the European 
family this book will be read with interest. The author is an experienced 
traveller and records his experiences with sympathy and humour, and by 
pen and photograph presents an attractive book on the people, customs 
and topography of Poland. 


TROOPER TO THE SOUTHERN CROSS. By Leslie Parker. (Faber, 
7s. 6d.) An account of the repatriation of the Australian troops after the 
War. It is worth reading for the insight it shows of the mentality of the 
average Australian soldier. 


MY CONFESSIONAL. By Havelock Ellis. (John Lane, 7s. 6d.) 
Those interested in the author’s views will find them stated on a variety of 
vital questions of the day. 


THE WAY OUT. By Oscar Boulton. (Boswell Publishing Co., 3s.) 
This book sets forth the aims and objects of the Unity Band, which seeks 
to solve world problems from a definitely religious point of view. 


THE PLEASURE OF YOURCOMPANY. A Text Book of Hospitality. 
(Gerald Howe, 3s. 6d.) Although we incline to the belief that hostesses 
are born not made the newly wed will find this book contains many useful 
hints in up-to-date entertaining. 


WILL NO MAN UNDERSTAND ? A play of to-day and to-morrow. 
By Henry Norman. (Duckworth, 3s. 6d.) In this work there is a letter 
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SPAHLINGER 


CONTRA 


TUBERCULOSIS 


1908 — 1934 


An International Tribute 
EDITED BY 


SIR LYNDEN MACASSEY, K.C. 


AND 


DR. C. W. SALEEBY, F.R.S.E. 


WITH FOREWORDS BY 


H.H. The Rt. Hon. Tue Aca Kuan, G.C.V.O., The Most Hon. the Marquess 
oF CREWE, K.G., and The Hon. Sir ArtHuR STANLEY, G.B.E., and an 
Afterword by The Rt. Hon. ArtHur HEenpDERsSOoN, M.P. 


12s. 6d. net. 


Never before have so many distinguished persons collaborated in such a 
work as this. Statesmen, Doctors, Veterinary Surgeons, former patients 
and agriculturists from several countries, have combined to write this 
volume which, in a form at once scientific and popular, appeals directly to 
the Bar of Public Opinion. 


“ Here is a story of a noble life, dedicated to a noble work. The un- 
solicited testimonials of a galaxy of well-known people are, I hope, a not 
unworthy, if belated, recognition of Spahlinger’s achievement.”—Daily 
Telegraph. 

“We may hope and expect that this international tribute will take the 
subject finally out of the region of ignorant bickering, while it puts Spah- 
linger himself in the gallery of those who have struggled like men in the 
service of mankind, even when his fellows have maligned him most.”—The 
Observer. 

“Not a few doctors have committed themselves to the opinion that his 
treatment can and does cure tuberculosis, and an impressive list of successful 
treatments is here given.””—Manchester Guardian. 

‘“Spahlinger appears to have offered to the world a remedy that will 
mitigate and eventually eradicate the scourge of tuberculosis.”—The 
National Review. 


JOHN BALE, SONS & DANIELSSON, LTD. 
83-91, Great Titchfield Street, London, W.1. 
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from Mr. Bernard Shaw. He says he would like to see the play acted, 
For ourselves we have no such desire. 


THE GERMAN JEW: His Share in Modern Culture. By Abraham 
Myerson and Isaac Goldberg. (Hopkinson, 3s. 6d.) An able statement of the 
case for the Jew in general, emphasizing particularly the great contribution 
the German Jew has made to German culture and achievement. 


WAKING WORLD. By Olaf Stapledon. (Methuen, 7s. 6d.) The 
author postulates a set of dogmas which he conceives will be conducive 
ultimately to the world’s well-being. 


STORM IN SHANGHAI. By Andre Malraux. Translated from the i{ 
French by Alastair MacDonald. (Methuen, 7s. 6d.) A melancholy, confused 
story in the Russian style. It must have been better in French, for it received 
the Goncourt Prize in 1933. 


THE TRIUMPHANT BEAST. By Marjorie Bowen. (The Bodley 
Head, 7s. 6d.) A Renaissance novel, with Giordano Bruno as hero. Miss | 
Bowen is always vivid in her historical descriptions, but should we have if 
known, if we had only read her book, that Giordano Bruno was a great” 
thinker ? 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PERSONAL NURSERY HOTEL, Overstrand, Cromer.—B 
— and Children taken for long or short perio 


ANCESTORS TRACED ; descent or kinship proved. | Happy home life. ‘Trained care. 
R. J. Beevor, M.A., 12, Stratford Place, W.1. Siem 7 
H R H THE PRINCE OF WALES, speakiny 
° recently at the Annual 
The Shaftesbury Homes and ‘“ Arethusa” nin 
Ship, said: ‘‘ I do commend this Institution to 
Public for their continued assistance, and 
remind them that it is supported by voluntary conti 
tions.” Please send to-day a donation, large or 
and help this splendid work of training 1,100 poor 
BABY WEIGHERS.—A modern new Baby Weigher | and girls to become not only good, but useful men 
and Household Scale combined, complete with women.—164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C.2. 
— for gt tyre 6 at 4/- a month {s8i- _ se 
ment » OF can e purchased at once for 55/-. ar- ONIC FOR THE RETIRED. —A fine, 
ae Som W. & T. Avery, Ltd., Soho Foundry, rT and healthy life awaits you in South Afi 
= Cheap living, low taxes, plentiful sport, and good ed 
tional centres for the children. —Particulars fro 
REMATION SOCIETY.— Life membership, Dept. N.R., 1820 MEMORIAL SETTLERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
£5 5s., includes cremation at death. Thirty 199, Piccadilly, W.1. 
crematoria in Great Britain. Prospectus free from 
SECRETARY, 23, } Nottingham Place, W.1. Welbeck 4168. 
— | MISCELLANEOUS 
A LIST of Schools for Beye a Girls appears on i 
pages ix-x. SORIASIS.—A Miracle! Good news for the Desp 
ing. Freedom, quick, permanent. Sensation 
you may find the Hotel you want in our Register, see Convincing evidence from near and far.—V. N. 
pages v-viii. 50, South Grov res Sale. 


RAW 


LDEBURGH-ON-SEA, Suffolk. Foreign pupils 
and Paying Guests received at the Vicarage. 
Modern house; large garden; tennis court; garage. 
— golf ; hard courts; yachting ; fishing.—Apply 
ICAR. 


C. H.—The Cancer Hospital (free), | Fulham ‘Ronn, OELITE GARDEN PAVING.—An a 
London, is the first special hospital in and cconomical form of outdoor paving. 
London devoted to cancer treatment and research. Poor | trated List from “ NogLiTE,” L1p., Boroug 
patients are admitted free, and a number of beds are Kent. ” 
provided for advanced cases who often remain for life. nema | H 
A large bank overdraft is still outstanding, and it is W. BILL, LTD., for Scotch, Irish and W 
earnestly hoped that sufficient donations and subscrip- old-type T weeds and Homespuns at merch: 
tions will be forthcoming at an early date to free the rates ; rare stock. See my announcement on the c 
hospital of this burden. of December number. 
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Supreme since 1740 


We wish that you could see 
the conditions that some little ones 
are suffering—and even more that you 
could see the happiness brought to 
thousands every year through the 
help of the National Society for Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children. Over 
4,000,000 (think of it!) have been en- 
sured a happier life since the Society’s 
foundation fifty years ago. YOU can 
earn some little one’s gratitude by 
sending a New Year gift to-day to 
Wm. J. Elliott, Director, 


Victory House, Leicester Sq., London, W.C.2 
Vice-Chairman: F. P. WHITBREAD, ESQ. 
Hon. Treasurer: ALD. SIR G. WYATT TRUSCOTT, BT. 


SILENT LIVING 
WORLD oF SOUND: 


EAFNESS is a great handicap, 
The afflicted sce joy in the faces 
of those about them, but they 

cannot share the talk, music, and 

song that inspire it. Their losses 
extend to every day of their lives, 
and handicap them in every activity, 

Religious life, family and __ social 

intercourse, work and business are 

all affected. 

The National Institute for the 

Deaf helps thousands every year in 

this way. It concerns itself with 

every need of deafness from infancy 
to old age. 


It maintains homes for 60 deaj 
women, a hostel for 20 working deaj 
boys, and a centre of instruction in 
lip-reading. 

The Institute depends entirely upo 
voluntary contributions. 


It urgently needs £9,000 


to pay for and equip its new Heat. 
quarters, 105, Gower Street, W.C1, 
as well as increased annual income 
for its day-by-day work for the deaf. 


The National Institute ap 
peals for the sympathy ani 
support of all who appreciatt 
the blessing of good hearing 


Donations and subscriptions will k 
gratefully received by the Secretar, 


NATIONAL 
INSTITUTE 
For THE DEATI 


2, Bloomsbury Street, 


London, W.C.1 
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